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This is the Chemical Age and many people believe is the chemical nation. Yet historv shows that the 
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synthetic organic chemical N Of its carly impetus in France « 
aie i‘. Ger ndraaltedle ccd F eae’ 7 , 
its greatest dev rmrmanv undoubtediv con Vast researcn...and Vast 


propaganda . but she made th take of trying to make it a German monopoly, through Government subsidies 

and control. The American chemical industry, operating on private capital, has pulled out of the test tube 
is new medicines to save life, super-powerful explosives to overtht lictators, marvel new materials 
ture 1 dreamed of. Koppers is one of the great raw 

materials sources for the chemical industry. al tar chemicals go into the Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


new explosives, into the new wonder-working medicines, into the new 


plastics, into more productive agriculture. Koppers coke ovens are 
recovering vast quantities of chemical raw materials, and Koppers mines K O BP p ca 34 8 
are producing millions of tons of coal.—Koppers Company and Affiliates, 
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Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
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The Truck that Beat the Boats to Sicily 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


EADED for the shores of the Sicil- 
H ian coast that gray July morning 
was a strange group of craft. Leading 
the invasion fleet, they hit the beach 
—and kept right on going! For these 
were the army s new amphibious trucks 
—at home on land or sea. 

Christened ‘‘Ducks”’ by soldiers, 
these new vehicles are actually 2'2-ton 
trucks, propeller-driven in the water, 
with six-wheel drives which carry them 
at high speeds on land. They are partic- 
ularly well suited to landing men and 
supplies on ordinarily inaccessible spots. 

For these strange vehicles tires were 
a problem. Tires had to be light in 
weight, provide traction in sand, resist 
bruising and cutting, and withstand 
all the usual rigors of army service. 


Ordinary truck tires wouldn't do. Reg- 
ular military tires failed on the job. 
Then they thought of a special tire 
built originally by B. F. Goodrich for 
desert use. Broad of tread, flexible 
and light in weight, it pro- 
vided traction in the deepest 
desert sand. Because of its 
flexibility and shallow tread, 
it withstood the impact 
of sharp rocks and beach 
boulders. Here was the ideal 
tire for the “Duck”. With 
no modifications at all this 
desert tire went to sea, has 
proved itself from Sicily to 
the South Pacific. 


Here is another example 
of the truck tire develop- 


246031 


ments which have made Silvertown 
Truck Tires first choice for tough jobs. 
Even the regular Silvertowns are de- 
signed for extreme service—have wear 
to spare for everyday operations. 
You're miles ahead with B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertowns on your trucks. 


Lt war ve pewe 


BF Goodrich 
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Tus little tube can’t help you smell. But it can help 
you talk, see and hear. Right now, it helps direct guns, 
planes, ships. It ought to get a war medal. 


It has given birth to a new art called Electronics. 


In 1912 in the Bell Laboratories, Dr. H. D. Arnold made 
the first effective high-vacuum tube for amplifying 
electric currents. 


Vacuum tubes made possible the first transoceanic 
telephone talk by the Bell System in 1915. 


Vacuum tubes are now used on practically all Long 
Distance circuits io reinforce the human voice. 


HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY VITAL 


CALLS TO WAR-BUSY CENTERS. 


TO GET A WAR MEDAL” 


That’s why you can talk across the continent so easily. 


Over 1,250,000 electronic tubes are in service in the 
Bell Bell Laboratories developed them, 
Western Electric made them. 


System. 


But both Laboratories and Western Electric are busy 
now with war—turning out tubes and putting them 
to work in many a device to find and destroy the 
enemy on land, in the air, and under the sea. 


After the war, this Bell System army of tubes will 
work in thousands of ways for peace. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM a 





THAT’S MORE AND MORE ESSENTIAL EVERY DAY. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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* Readin; Ritin and Rithmetic” 


No longer are district school lines determined by the distance a pair 
of youthful legs can travel. The one-room country schoolhouse with 
its pot-bellied stove, wood box and water bucket has been largely 
replaced by the modern, completely equipped Consolidated School. 
For this, we can thank the motor bus. 


More than 43,500 schools depend upon bus transportation. The nation’s 
85,000 school buses roll up more than half a billion miles per year. 
The number of school children traveling by bus each day is greater than 
the total combined population of Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, Wash- 
ington and New Orleans. 


The transportation of school children is one of Highway Transport’s 
biggest and most important jobs . . . for the right to educate our children 


.is one of the principles of democracy for which America is fighting. 








Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently stated: 
**Automotive Transportation is absolutely es- 
sential to the winning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get 
to their jobs... ontime.”" Join the U.S. 
Truck Conservation 
Corps and keep your 
trucks in best pos- 
sible condition. Your 
GMC dealer is 
pledged to help you. 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches... Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 














Balancing production. An Army-Navy 
committee to check on 
war production was created by President 
Roosevelt. The committee will 
of two high-ranking officers from each 
service. Its job is to prevent overproduc- 


keep constant 


consist 


tion of any weapons, to tailor the armed 
forces’ procurement programs to changes 
in the military situation, to eliminate pro- 
duction of obsolete equipment and, in gen- 
eral, to cut down on waste. War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes said the 
step was taken to get the utmost use out 
of “precious” man power and material. He 
added that adjustment of war programs 
will cause shifts in labor, but that this 
increased labor for ci 


would not mean 


vilian industries. 


Arms output. The War Production 
Board reported that production of muni- 
tions during the month of August in- 
creased 4 per cent over July, the largest 
increase in one month since April. Devel- 
opments reported were these: 

Only three 
further important 
Army ammunition and signal equipment; 
aircraft output still lags behind schedule, 
but 7,612 planes were turned out in Aug- 
ust, including 11 per cent more heavy 
5 per cent more fighters: 
signal 


major programs require 


increases, airplanes, 


bombers and 
further 
equipment, bringing output of that ma- 
teriel almost up to schedule for the first 


increases were made in 


time 


Shoes. The next shoe ration stamp, No 
1 on the “airplane” sheet in Ration Book 
Three, probably will have to last. six 
months, according to the Office of Price 
Administration. The stamp is valid No- 
Validity of shoe stamp No. 18. 


originally set to expire October 21, was 


vember 1. 


extended indefinitely to avoid a last-min- 
ute buying rush. 


Soap. War Food Administration increased 
the allowable use of fats and oils for mak 


The March of the News ___ 


ing soap from 80 per cent of the amount 
used in 1940-41 to 90 per cent for house- 
hold packaged soap, bar and liquid soap; 
to 110 per cent for industrial soap; to 150 
per cent for abrasive hand paste and pow- 
called soap. 
Household soap will be increased from the 


ders commonly mechanics’ 
present average per capita supply of 17 
pounds a year to 22 pounds. 
Newsprint. Newspaper publishers will 
face a serious paper shortage in 1944 when 
considerably less paper will be available, 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson de- 
clared. Even when publishers make the 
additional 5 per cent cut recently ordered, 
consumption in the last three months of 
1943 will be 94,000 tons larger than pro- 
duction. 


Foreign relief. A modified agreement 
for a United Nations Relief and Re- 


habilitation Administration was offered to 
the other United Nations by the U.S. 
State Department. It would replace an 
earlier proposal, opposed by smaller mem- 
ber nations on ground that it gave too 
much authority to the U.S., Great Britain. 
Russia and China. The revised agreement 
provides for a council, representing all 
United Nations, to set the policies for a 
Relief Administration. 


Merchant shipping. Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, said merchant shipbuild- 
ing is just about at its peak. He noted 
that, by the end of 1944, the United States 
will have built 50,000,000 
chant ships, a fleet larger than the com- 
bined prewar fleets of the five largest ship 
This means the U.S. will 
have an active fleet of 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 tons in big, fast ships, with a 
tremendous surplus after the war. Adiniral 


tons of mer- 


ping nations. 


Land said postwar disposition of the sur- 
plus ships may involve giving them away. 
chartering them, selling, scrapping or hold- 
ing them in reserve. 
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Affection 


u read story after story about Boeing 
Flying Fortresses,* one thing is apt to 
impress you above all else . . . and that 
is the deep-rooted affection which For- 
tress crews have for the sturdy ships 
which bring them back to their bases, 
time and again, from fierce battles with 
the enemy forces. 


Consider the case of the Fortréss 
which fought off half a hundred Nazis 
for twenty minutes and then limped 
home with her left wing severely dam- 
aged, her inboard engine dead, and more 
than 2000 bullet holes in her tough hide. 
At the height of the action the skipper 


told his crew they could jump. “Sorry, 
sir,” they called back over the inter 
phone, “we're too busy shooting down 
Focke-Wulfs.” 

Or this, by another pilot: “We were 
traveling between 400 and 450 miles 
an hour. According to the slide rules, 
there was no chance of our pulling out 
of the dive. But we were goners if we 
didn’t try. There were tearing noises; 
the bombs were crashing through the 
bottom. Then the Fortress came up level, 
and the wings were still with us! She’s a 
great ship, and you know what I mean 
when I say creat!” 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Back of stories like these, and the 
plane that inspires them, there must be 
designing and engineering and manufac 
turing skills of high degree. The Boeing 
engineering staff numbers over 3000 and 
includes men with experience in more 
than 25 fields 
electrical, hydraulic, acoustical, metallur 
gical and many others. 


distinct structural, 


Boeing products have consistently met 
or exceeded ali claims made for them. 
True today, it will likewise be true to 
morrow ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it's 


bound to be good, 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


*THE TERMS 


FLYING FORTRESS AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE RECISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


‘Give for the Army, Lulu!” 


Private Peterson, home on leave, is 
trying hard to satisfy his Army- 
created appetite for milk. 

Today's fighting men have been 
taught how to stay fit. They've re- 
discovered habits of good health, 
often neglected since childhood. 
They've rediscovered milk — and 
drink all they can get! 

The standard soldier’s ration 
calls for eight ounces of fresh milk 
every day, and regularly includes 
butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
milk products as well. 


This generous serving of nature’s 


most complete food in its many 


forms is one big reason why your 
boy in uniform is huskier and 
stronger than he’s ever been before. 
A big reason, too, why Americans 
will be healthier for generations 
to come! 

We're proud to be a part of all 
this. Proud that our farms and 
dairies — and plans—were able to 
help to feed these big forces! 

We're glad, also, that our prod- 
ucts can help protect the health of 
hard-working civilians back home. 

Today our research is looking 
far into that peaceful tomorrow 
when exciting new products and 


nutritious new foods will come from 
the National Dairy laboratories. 
° ° ° 
Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Do not get the idea that this war is run on the basis of politics; that 
personal likes or dislikes, that selfish considerations guide basic policies. 

There simply is nothing to that viewpoint. There is nothing to the hints of 
intrigue, of British and anti-British maneuvers, of shelving certain officers. 

To get down to cases in the present situation..... 

U.S. General Marshall is stepping into the greatest military command of all 
history; is to control land, sea, air forces of U.S. and Great Britain. His is 
the job of getting this war over with as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

U.S. General MacArthur is not being shelved; is not facing a veto for his 
strategy. He simply is limited by decisions that General Marshall must make 
for disposition of available forces, by the demands of decisions of grand strategy. 

Britain's Lord Mountbatten is undertaking the task of retaking Singapore; 
is not intruding on General MacArthur. Sphere of British command in this war 
always has extended to Singapore. And: That base fits into plans for the final 
combined U.S.-British operations against the new Japanese Empire. 

U.S. Admiral King is disposing his great new Navy on the basis of over-all 
plans; is not yet able to do what he would like to do to the Japanese. 

That's really all there is to the story. Commands are being fixed, forces 
set for the grand smash against Germany. Japan as No. 1 objective comes later. 

We give you more of the background of this situation on page 15. 























Now as to the timing of military moves to come..... 

Air assault on Western Europe is entering its final, its pre-invasion phase. 

Air assault on Southern Europe soon can start from conquered bases. 

Ground forces in Britain are about set, those in the Mediterranean area are 
getting set; are likely to be in position before very many months. 

So: The next six months should see the start of the smash for a decision. 

That is: It should see the start of this smash unless Germany cracks up in 
the meantime, unless air pounding and defeats in Russia create German panic. 

















m There's a chance of that. There is a chance that the German effort to shift 

es, about 100 divisions from the Russian front to Western and Southern Europe may 
result in a rout in Russia, may lead to a major military disaster for Hitler. 

ter Yet: There also is a chance that this vast operation may succeed; that it 

as may confront U.S.-Britain with a Europe that is very strongly defended. 

le- There you have the alternatives confronting the U.S.-British high command. 

Ld- 

. It is possibility of German collapse that is speeding Roosevelt-Churchill 

n 


search for agreement with Russia on political issues, on war settlements. 
In the bargaining that lies just ahead..... 
—~ Russia wants: (1) strategically improved borders in Europe; (2) assurances 
with regard to the Far East; (3) assurance of aid in rebuilding devastated areas 
and industries; (4) a voice in all European border and economic settlements. 
U.S.-Britain want: (1) Russian aid in finishing off Japan; (2) assurance 
against territorial demands that may disturb the future Europe; (3) assurance 


ca. 
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NEWSGRK.:"’--TOMORROW- = (Continued) 
that European nations get a chance to work out their problems without violent 
revolution; (4) Russian co-operation in working out problems in the Far East. 
There definitely is the basis for trading, a basis for agreement. 
But: Russia may be inclined to put her price high in terms of territory, in 
terms of new boundaries in Europe affecting Poland, Finland, Baltic states, etc. 
Outcome of the bargaining ahead will be of the greatest importance. 























At_home, fathers will have to accept draft if their numbers come up. 

There is to be no further change in Army-Navy man-power plans. Congress 
will not order any new change. The services plan none on their: own. 

This isn't to say that an Army of 7,700,000 men, a Navy of 3,000,000 men, 
will not turn out to be larger than necessary. It very probably may. Both wars 
could end before more than a fraction of these men had seen any kind of action. 

Even so, General Marshall and Admiral King cannot plan on that basis. They 
must prepare on the basis of the worst eventualities, must be prepared to deal 
with a situation in which Germany might succeed in shifting her forces to the 
West, in which Russia would give no help when the time comes to smash Japan. 

Just remember these things if you are a draft-age father..... 

Your chance of 1943 induction is about one out of twelve. 

Your outlook for 1944 is related largely to Army-Navy replacement needs. 

Your chance of seeing actual fighting in this war seems very small. 








































If you are a civilian, your supply problems are to be a bit troublesome. 

Shoe rations are having to be reduced, owing to dwindling supplies. 

Butter is increasingly scarce; is almost nonexistent in some areas. 

All kinds of household equipment is running out, or is harder to find. 

Tires are likely to remain scarce for some months. 

Automobiles at second hand are high-priced, less abundant. 

Fuel oil is in tight supply. Gasoline is the same in the East. Coal is 
far less abundant than a year ago, but still adequate for this winter. 

A mail-order house reports one-third of its mail orders going unfilled. 

All of this sounds somewhat worse than it actually is. That's because the 
American people are more heavily stocked up on goods than ever before. 

However: If this war should continue for another year or more, the outlook 
for civilians would be rather bleak. Replacements are harder and harder to find. 


















































As for the food outlook.....1944 farm goals suggest the following: 

Milk supplies will be little larger than in 1943. This means that butter 
will continue scarce; that fluid milk may have to be rationed informally. 

Beef should be more abundant. A 19 per cent slaughter increase is asked. 

Pork will continue abundant as the 1943 hog crop moves to market. But: A 
reduction of 17 per cent in 1944 hog population is recommended. 

Cooking fats and oils should be more abundant. So should sugar with pro- 
posed increase of 42 per cent in acreage. A 26 per cent increase in wheat acreage 
is planned, along with a 3 per cent increase in corn acreage. 

Big question is how farmers are to be induced to make these increases. 

















Italy isn't yet proving much of a drain on U.S. supplies. 

Army is taking 200,000 tons of coal a month for Italian use. Some wheat is 
moving into Italy for distribution to the public. 

Yet, in general, Italy—Sicily included—is not posing a major problem of 
supply. If it weren't for German commandeering, she could get along. 

Idea now is for U.S. to seek out surplus food supplies the world over. It 
is to draw on Africa, Australia, Latin America for foodstuffs with which to feed 
Europe as territories are freed. U.S. civilians won't bear the full burden. 











See also pages 18, 27, 50. 
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Germans never won a war for freedom. 
Their nation was born in serfdom. Separate 
German states were united only by the 
brute force of Prussian drillmasters, instead 
of joining together voluntarily for the com- 
mon good of all. 

German industry has never known much 
about free enterprise. It has nearly always 
been part of some military dictator’s ma- 
chine. 


That’s why Germans don’t know much 
about freedom. They have little in the way 
of traditions of brotherhood and democracy 
for which to fight. They never had a George 
Washington. Or a Thomas Jefferson. Or an 
Abraham Lincoln. 

That’s why no one in America today 
should count on the German people to rise 





Germans never had a George Washington 


against their gangster rulers. At least, not 
until we have destroyed the armed might 
of those rulers. 
That’s why American industry must work 
harder and harder to kill German soldiers 
. with all of the energy, ingenuity and 
patriotism of a free people. 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines 
—and delivering it on time. Ethyl workers have been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for “outstanding 


achievement in producing war equipment.” 








THE IRON FIREMAN 


Conserve 
Vital War Fuels 


;;VERY ton of coal—every barrel of oil 
—saved today is a direct contribution 
toward winning the war. For the battles of 
World War II are being won by fuels—at 
home and abroad. 


fron Fireman Stokers Available 
You are allowed to buy Iron Fireman 
stokers for your heating or power plant during 
the 


today’s urgent need for fuel conservation. 


wartime because authorities recognize 
If you are now hand-firing coal, an Iron 
the 
If you are oil firing, an Iron Fireman will 


to 


Fireman will cut tonnage you burn. 


release vital oil the Army, Navy and 
Merchant Marine. 

In addition, by sharply cutting the amount 
of coal burned, this modern automatic firing 
equipment saves labor four ways; at the 
mines, on the railroads, in local trucking, and 
in the boiler room. It releases freight cars for 
other war uses. It increases steam output of 
existing boilers, and steps up war production 
by giving uniform steam pressure and meeting 


peak load demands at lower cost for fuel. 


Convert Now to Iron Fireman Firing 

The nationwide organization of Iron Fire- 
man engineers and dealers are ready to show 
you what Iron Fireman can do for you, and 
help you arrange for conversion of your 
present boiler. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3445 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, 


Factories in 


Canada; Portland, Oregon. 


IRON 
&5-F|REMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain approval of 
a combination incentive-attendance bonus 
plan under which your employes receive 
benefits only in weeks in which they have 
perfect attendance records. The War Labor 
Board recently approved such a plan. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer op- 
erating under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, retain excess allotments of critical 
materials. The War Production Board has 
requested manufacturers in such cases to 
return excess allotments immediately to 
the claimant agency, customer or industry 
division from which it was received. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain temporary gasoline 
allotments for operation of school busses 
in districts where school authorities have 
delayed in filing the necessary applications 
or have failed to reorganize routes in keep- 
ing with the conservation policy of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. The ODT 
has granted this concession so that chil- 
dren will not be prevented from attending 
school. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a blender of molasses or 
as a food manufacturer, obtain an increase 
of 10 per cent in your quota of edible mo- 
lasses and syrup. The War Food Adminis- 
tration said this increase has been made 
possible by an expected increase in the 
production of cane syrup and Louisiana 
molasses, 


* * * 

YOU CAN, as a producer of grain-dis- 
tilled ethyl alcohol for the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., obtain about one-half a cent 
per gallon more than present ceiling prices 
as added compensation for expense in con- 
verting from use of molasses. The Office 
of Price Administration ruling applies to 
plants east of the Rocky Mountains. 


* * * 

YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of safety 
equipment, obtain necessary aluminum, 
magnesium, copper wire and nickel. The 
WPB has eased restrictions on these met- 
als because use of substitutes was found 
impracticable. ° 


-Lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, obtain indus 
trial equipment up until Dec. 1, 1943 
without first securing a rating certificate 
The WPB has extended the period during 
which farmers need only to certify to thei 
dealers that they are farmers and that t 
equipment is needed on their farms. : 


* * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, as a partner offs¢ 
capital losses in excess of $2,000 in you 
individual account against your share 
partnership income from the sale of pat 
assets. Such a decision was handed dow 
by the U.S. Tax Court. 


* * ro 


YOU CANNOT use wax paper in add 
tion to other paper for wrapping brea 
candy, cereals and various other foo 
products. The WPB, in issuing this coy 





















servation order, also restricted the ty 

and weights of paper that may be man 
factured and the percentage of wax t 

may be used. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a busineg 
necessary to the health, welfare and safety 
of your community, obtain from your are 
office of the War Manpower Commissiol 
the designation of “locally needed” actiy 
ity and thus obtain the same priority from 
the U.S. Employment Service as essential 
industry. The WMC, however, has ordered 
that wages paid must be higher tha 
those set by the WLB as substandard fa 
the community. 


%* 


YOU CAN, as operator of a shoe-repair 
ing establishment, obtain a larger amout! 
of sole leather than has been available i 
recent months. The WPB is permitting % 
large leather cutters to release a substap- 
tial portion of their current month’s out 
put to the civilian trade. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT obtain copies of Treas 
ury’s Regulations 115, governing the with 
holding of taxes from salaries and wages 
by writing to the Treasury Department ip 
Washington. The Treasury advises thal 
copies are available only at local offices 0! 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unrrep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Imagine yourself 
leaving an airport at 
sea level .. . climbing 
swiftly to 20,000 feet, 
above storms and highest mountains. 
then sweeping back down to sea level 

. without once feeling a change 
of altitude. No sense of dizziness at 
all. Not even “ear popping”. 

That’s the kind of air travel that will 
be ready for you when peace comes. 
It will be made possible by pressuriz- 
ing the cabins of postwar airliners — 
keeping the altitude inside “measured” 
to your comfort at all times. 

The pressurized cabin is not a new 
idea. Engineers were working on it 
long before the war. But now from air 
control specialists at AiResearch — 
men who have taken a leading part in 


ma y 
nat A 


the development—comes this definite 
assurance: 

When your postwar airliner travels 
the higher altitudes — up where flight 
is smoother, faster and safer — you, in 
a pressurized cabin, will never be out 
of the kind of good air you're accus- 
tomed to breathing. Up or down. you'll 


MANUFACTURING 


[US ANGELES 


DiviStOn OF THE 


... youll enjoy 


“low altitude comfort” in 


AiResearch-pressurized cabins 


be as cozy and relaxed as in your 
living room at home. 


® This same AiResearch engineering 
experience will, when peace comes, 
bring you other amazing air-controlled 
devices for your home, office or farm. 


AiResearch is a name to remember. 


AiResearch 


COMPANY 


* PHOENIX 


oe ee eee eee | 





"Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems. Engine Airlntercooling Systems» Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 





(Dealers in rationed goods, as well as 
consumers, will be affected by 
in the rationing system that being 
worked out by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The first step toward 
“streamlining” the system will come next 
month with Ration 
Book Four, which is designed to last nearly 
two years, thus eliminating frequent reg- 
ration 


changes 


are 


the issuance of War 


istrations and issuance of new 
books. Other changes in operation of the 
system are scheduled for early next year 
when “change tokens” will be introduced, 
revising the present method of using point 


ration currency.) 


Registration for the new War Ration Book 
Four will take 
throughout the country during the last 10 
days of October. Local representatives of 
the Office of Price Administration will an- 
nounce the exact dates during the 10-day 


place at schoolhouses 


period for registration in your locality. 
The plan does not provide for any regis- 
tration or issuance of new books by mail. 


Everyone for whom Ration Book Four is 
issued is supposed to be registered, but a 
personal appearance by everyone at school- 
houses is not necessary. One member of a 
family can register for others in the house- 
hold. Final details for the registration will 
be announced soon, but appear- 
ing at schools probably will have to bring 
along at least one of the old ration books 
for each person he or she represents. The 
ration books will be issued at the 
schools at the time of registration. 


persons 


new 


When will actual use of the new books 
begin? 


Use of the new books will begin early in 
November. But at first there will be an 
overlapping in use of Ration Books Three 
and Four. Stamps in Book Three will be 
needed to buy some items, while those in 
Book Four will be needed for others. Later 
on, Book Four probably will be used for 
purchasing all rationed items except fuel 
oil and gasoline, which will continue under 
their present systems. You should hold on 
to all old books that still contain valid 
stamps as they may be involved in some 
later rationing program. Book Four is 
supposed to cover a period of 96 weeks 
without further registration. 


Will the new books bring further com- 
plications for dealers in rationed 
goods? 


If you are a dealer, you will continue to 
operate about as you do now after intro- 
duction of Book Four. You will follow ex- 
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eve Been Asked: 


HOW NEW RATIONING PLAN WORKS 


isting procedure, with possible minor 
changes to be called for by OPA, so far 
as keeping track of ration stamps and 
records, ration banking, etc., is concerned. 


When the new change-token system is 
introduced after the first of the year, 
just what effect will it have on ration 
buying? 


You will follow a different procedure when 
you buy rationed foods after the change- 
token system begins to operate early in 
1944. The tokens, for use by dealers in 
making change in ration will 
figure only in the rationing system for the 


currency, 


meats-fats group and the processed foods 
group: that is, the red and blue stamps of 
Ration Book Four. Rationed items in 
these two groups will have point values, 
just as they do now, but the point opera- 
tion of your ration currency will differ. 


Under the new plan, all the red stamps 
would have the same point value, rather 
than different values of eight, five, two 
and one points as now. Similarly, all blue 
stamps would have the same value. Thus. 
red stamps E8, E5, E2 and El might be 
assigned the same point value. Suppose. 
for example, that this value is placed at 
15 points for each red stamp; if you make 
meat that calls for nine 
points, you would turn in any one of these 
red stamps and get in change six tokens 
of one-point value each. These 
tokens used as ration points 
later when you make future purchases. 


a purchase of 


change 
would be 


All ration tokens are to be of one-point 
value. Present plans call for token coins 
to be made of plastic and to be slightly 
larger than a nickel and a little thicker 
than a quarter. For change for red stamps 
of Book Four in the meats-fats program 
you would receive red tokens flecked with 
blue. Change for blue stamps involving 
processed foods would be blue tokens 


flecked with red. 


Won’t this token system add to the 
troubles of both the dealers and the 
purchasers? 


OPA officials hope that use of the tokens 
will simplify matters for both dealers and 
consumers, rather than make their prob- 
lems more complicated. If you are a dealer, 
you no longer will have to bother with 
keeping track of the point value of each 
small red stamp, or blue stamp, that you 
take in since the point value of those in 
each color group will be the same. They 
will have to be counted, but not separated 
according to point value. 












\lso. since the value of red and bly 
stamps will be set higher, at, say, 12 q 
15 points each, you, as a dealer, will ng 
have to handle as many as now whe 
many of the stamps are valued at only oy 
and two points. On the other hand, q 
course, you will have the added task q 
handling and keeping track of this neq 
type of token currency, and of makiy 
sure that vou always have enough tokey 
on hand to make change for your custom 
ers. You probably will be able to g 
tokens from your ration bank in exchang 
for ration stamps or certificates. 


loaded down with these new rati 
tokens? 


What about buyers? Won't ep 


When you buy rationed food, you will g 
a new kind of currency for your pocke 
book, but OPA officials say you will x 
have to carry around many of the token 
As a rule, it is believed, a person a 
will have in his possession more than |] 
or 15 of the red and blue tokens unless }j 
indulges in hoarding. The fact that tl 
tokens, unlike red and blue stamps, wi 
not have an expiration date, may open tlj 
way for some hoarding of the tokens. Bd 
rationing officials expect that the tokey 
will be kept in rapid circulation after th 
system is introduced early next vear. 


How is it possible for Ration Book Fow 
to last so much longer than previou 
books? 


Principally because the book ha 
many more stamps, although it has onlj 
eight pages. The book concains both poitl 
and unit stamps and altogether has 
total of 384, each of which can be desig 
nated by OPA for purchase of items 6 
groups of items. The stamps are _printe 
in red, blue. green and black. The poi 
stamps have letters, to be used in designal 
ing expiration dates, and the same num 
bers for points as now—eight, five, tw 
and one. 


new 


Each book has 96 unit stamps printed i 
black. Twelve of these have the wor 
“sugar” written on them and will be use 
in that rationing program. Twelve othen 
have “coffee” on them, but, since coffe 
no longer is rationed, they could be use 
for some other item in the rationing pm 
gram. Seventy-two of the black stamp 
are “spares” which also could be used {a 
other articles. However, OPA officials 8 
they do not foresee at this time the p 

pect of adding any other items to the pr 
gram covered by War Ration Book Fou! 
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“Thirty-six barleycorns, round and dry, 
laid end to end,” was the proclamation of 
Parliament. And from the tip of King 
Henry’s nose to the tip of his thumb was 
once the official definition of a yard. 

Such was the primitiveness of man’s 
early standards of measurement . . . un- 
til the son of a Vermont blacksmith 
changed the destiny of our age of machin- 
ery with a little-known invention. 

When Lemuel Hedge patented his ‘‘En- 
gine for Dividing Scales’’ in 1827, the 
Machine Age was in its infancy. Realizing 
the impossibility of standardization with 
the ancient trial-and-error methods of 
measurement, Hedge developed his crude 
but highly complex mechanism for the 
quick and accurate marking of fractions of 
inches. . . . It was the beginning of our 
modern science of precision measurement. 





WON canny RONRLEN CORNS 
WHE KEV? 


It’sa far cry from the ‘‘barleycorn stand- 
ard” of yesterday to our present-day 
gages, accurate to millionths of an inch 
and the difference is the machines we use 

. machines that have made our stand- 
ard of living, and that were made possible 
by precision! 


x* * * 


Jones & Lamson successor to that 
early American company founded by 
Lemuel Hedge —has continually developed 
and improved the science of precision meas- 
urement for more than a century. 

As a result, instruments and machines 
developed by this company are serving in 
every branch of industry... Jones & Lam- 
son engineers will welcome your inquiries 


JONES 
& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, VT.. U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 
La Fay Automatic Lathes . . . Automatic 


Thread Grinding Machines . . . Comparators .. . 
Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Profit-Producing Machine 
Tools 
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IN THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


thse 


ERE in the great forge shop of Crane’s Chicago 
H works, rows of hammers are pounding raw steel 
into bonnets and stems—discs and flanges, shaping 
parts for valves that our armed forces and war industry 
need to bring ever closer the day of final victory. 


In the forge shop—as in all departments of Crane 
Co.—production has been vastly increased to meet 
war’s insistent demands. And it is gratifying to know 
that in times of war as well as in times of peace, America 
looks to Crane to produce quality valves in quantity for 
controlling the flow of water and steam—of air and oil, 

Crane is today, asin the past, making valves and fittings 
— making them in vastly increased quantities. When the 
war is won, this production backed by the experience 


and manufacturing “know hows” required in making 


valves for war, promises America’s peacetime industry 
rapid delivery on high quality flow control equipment. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Strategy that has guided 
the Allies in planning 
all-out drive on Germany 







The battles of Europe are about to be 

merged into one war for the knockout 
of Germany. The Allies have decided that 
from now on, except in Russia, running 
this war is to be a job for one central 
command. History promises to be made 
through the choice of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, United States Army Chief of 
Staff, as supreme commander of the Al 
ies’ fighting forces. 
The promise of this task for General 
arshall is arousing as much interest as 
most any other event of the war 
For one thing. this would be the 
biggest military job in the world. 
For another thing, the very nature 
of the task sets at rest reports that 
General Marshall was being put on 
the shelf, partly at the instiga- 
tion of the British. 

Moreover, the new plan for a 
supreme commander is accompa- 
nied by official promise that a mass 
invasion of Europe from England 
is coming. For the Allies, this is 
to be the war’s greatest gamble. 
Directing it is to be ‘part of the 
supreme commander’s job. 

) Finally, the plan for one com- 
mander reveals that suddenly this 
war is reaching a decisive stage. 
: The strategy is set. The Allied ar- 
, mies, navies and air fleets are 
ready. The periods of planning and 
of preparation are over. The stage 


















) of attacks by big forces on differ- 
ent fronts has arrived. This is the 
| stage for calling for the services of 
the ablest commander that is to 

: be found. 
In this situation, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


Churchill have turned to General 
: Marshall. The real story back of 
their confidence in him now can be 


OCTOBER 1, 1943 











GENERAL MARSHALL 
The biggest military job in the world 


The United States Weogs — wasnwsron, o. «. 
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BIG INVASION SOON? 
GENERAL MARSHALL’S NEW JOB 


Why U.S. Chief of Staff Was Chosen to Deliver Knockout of Hitler 


told. That story turns out to involve much 
more than the weighing of a man against 
a job. The whole pattern of the final 
stages of this war in Europe is foreshad- 
owed. The war’s course is indicated by the 
powers and military forces available to a 
supreme commander, and by the kind of 
leadership that General Marshall has 
shown he can bring to the job. 

As to powers, all the Allied forces fight- 
ing on land, by sea and in the air in the 
battles of Europe are expected to be 
brought under his command. Thus the su- 
preme commander is to represent a degree 
of unity of command never equalled by 
any allies in any other war. Marshal Foch, 


in the last war. had no actual command 





PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


over sea forces. Neither Grant nor Na- 
poleon commanded such large or diverse 
forces. 

As to scope, the command is expected 
to include all the battlefields of Europe ex- 
cept Russia’s, the sea approaches, Africa 
and the Mediterranean. After Germany is 
beaten, another commander could be 
named for the Pacific. But, until then, 
authority in the Pacific is implicit in this 
command first claim to 
ships and men and weapons. In effect, this 
command is to have a world-wide scope 


because of its 


such as never has been given to any other 

As to forces, the command is to have 
these to draw upon: The world’s 
greatest air forces, its two most powerful 
navies, and land forces that will 
far excel Germany’s land army in 
equipment 
antagonist for it in numbers. 

At least 5,000,000 American sol- 
diers are to be overseas next year, 
the big majority helping the Allied 
effort in Europe. The British have 
perhaps 3,000,000 troops and the 
number of French is expected to 
be about 400,000. The larger Ger- 
man land force is far less flexible 
than the combined land, air and 
sea strength that is to be under the 
one Allied command. Germany's 
advantage is her short supply lines. 

Now the big question is as to the 
course likely to be taken by this 
war as a result of the selection of 
General Marshall as supreme com- 
mander of the Allies’ strong forces 
His background and his views help 


two 


and be a _ formidable 


to supply the answer. 

As to speed of action: General 
Marshall is insistent on all possible 
speed for the final phases of the 
fight against Germany. He de- 
mands action to bring about the 
defeat of Germany without one 
day of unnecessary delay. But he 
does not stop there. 

As to expending man power: 
The American commander holds it 
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PLANES OVER EUROPE: Bombs and rumors fill the air 


a high duty to win without waste of 
human lives. This affects his ideas as to tim- 
ing invasion across the English Channel. 

As to the western front: General Mar- 
shall has indicated opposition to all plans 
for a frontal attack on Germany’s Western 
defenses that failed to provide for the full- 
est use of air power to soften German de- 
fenses before starting land attack. 

As to diversion to other fronts: The 
American Army chief firmly supports the 
strategy of getting dispersal of German 
forces by attacks on several fronts. This 
support is back of the heavy blows now 
being delivered in Italy and the still heav- 
ier blows that are coming against exposed 
parts of Germany’s southern front. 

As to Russia: the first 
tunity, General Marshall’s plans have been 


From oppor 
based on giving all possible help to the 
Russian armies. He recognized the chance 
of advancing the date of Germany’s defeat 
that was being created by the power of 
Russia’s counterattack. Now that the Rus- 
sian armies are crashing through the east- 
ern front, General Marshall undoubtedly 
favors efforts to take the fullest advantage 
of Germany’s defeats and disorganization 

As to air power, sea power, land pow- 
er: General Marshall has stood for the 
fullest development of American air power. 
He has depended on Allied air power to 
hold the Germans and to weaken their 
war machine until the time came for land 
invasions. In this interval, he sometimes 
has pulled men from other branches to 
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build up air power. But he never has held 
that air power alone could win this war. 
General Marshall’s plans are based on use 
of the strongest possible combinations of 
air power, sea power and land power. In 
all operations, there is one ingredient that 
he considers vital. 

As to organization of supplies: General 
Marshall’s basic requirement is that every 
offensive be well planned and organized, 
particularly as to supplies. His own skill 
in the handling of supplies saved the day 
the Allies in their Meuse-Argonne 
offensive in 1918. Today, he can visualize 
the war problems of the Allies and of the 
enemy in terms of intimate knowledge of 
the problems of supply. 

As to organization of men: It is as an 
organizer of men, perhaps, that General 
Marshall’s genius as a soldier and as a 


for 


leader of soldiers is recognized most widely 
General Marshall reorganized and virtually 
has built the new American Army. 

How the war plan would work out. The 
over-all plan may be expected to call for 
completing the encirclement of Germany. 

This strategy points to a series of im 
portant things: One is the broadening of 
the present Italian campaign into a very 
large action for possession of Italy, with 
heavier battles than have engaged Ameri- 
can troops in this war up to now. Another 
is the expansion of present preliminary 
thrusts into the Aegean Sea into a real of- 
fensive in the Balkans. Here Mr. Churchill 


forecasts major military movements. 


A third prospect is the opening of en- 
tirely new fronts, to gain greater dispersal 
of German One such front and 
perhaps two could be opened in Norway. 
Another could be opened from Corsica into 
Southern France. 

It leaves unanswered the big questions of 
when and how a mass invasion of Europe is 
to be attempted from England. This would 
open a western—or, as Messrs. Churchil' 
and Stalin call it, a 
The western front. The Allies evidently 


forces. 


“second” —front. 


have been planning on opening this front,}) 


not immediately, but as a climax of all 
Allied efforts. This timing has dovetailed 
with plans for an attempt to drive the 
German air force from the skies and for a 
bombing offensive against all of Germany, 
partly from captured Italian bases. This is 
the Allied plan to time the land blow 
against Germany’s strongest front when 
Germany’s defenses are scattered, weak- 
ened and blasted thoroughly from the air. 
This would be in line with General Mar. 
shall’s expressed ideas. 

But now suddenly a new problem is de- 
veloping for the Allied command. Ger- 
many’s situation is changing rapidly in 
Russia. This is reported due in part to 
Germany’s necessity to -withdraw large 
forces, estimated as high as 100 divisions, 
to meet the Allies’ threat in Italy, in the 
Balkans and on the western front. 

Therefore, the question awaiting the Al- 
lies’ supreme commander is whether the 
timing of pending offensives should be 
shifted to forestall German movements or 
to cope in other ways with the large-scale 
redistribution of German forces. 

The supreme commander’s job. The 
foregoing is only a sample of the problems 
that are to press upon the supreme com- 
mander until the war is won. It is to be 
his job to direct and synchronize all of the 
different campaigns that are coming against 
the Germans. 

The supreme commander General Mar- 
shall is most widely known as a soldier. 
Tall, spare and erect, he looks the part of 
a military leader. But much of his success, 
including the warm regard of many mem- 
bers of Congress, is attributed to homely 
qualities. In conversation, his speech is 
informal, his gaze is frank and his manner 
is friendly. He has made friends by toler- 
ance toward those not sharing his ideas. 

These qualities of diplomacy, friendli- 
ness and tact may prove in the end to have 
considerable military importance. They 
can be a big help in ironing out complex 
problems of personalities that will fall to 
the man who is to be called upon to direct 
the military officers of other nations. 

Summed up, the facts seem to be that 
General Marshall is being chosen because 
of confidence, in the highest official places 
in America and in Britain, that he can lead 
the Allied forces to victory. 
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Induction of fathers 
s vital factor in 
xpansion of forces 


Fathers should prepare themselves for 
Army and Navy service if their numbers 
physically fit 
There now is small chance that Congress 
will vote to delay induction of fathers 
until January 1, or, if Congress does vote 
delay. that the White House would permit 
the act to become law. 

The result is that wheels are turning in 
jocal draft boards that will start fathers 
fowing into induction centers during 
October. After that, the flow will con- 
tinue and might grow during 1944 to meet 


come up and if they are 


the prospect of rising Army replacement 
needs and) Navy needs for men to man 
the ships. 

Army’s Gen. George C. Marshall and 
Navy’s Admiral Ernest J. King appear to 
have met successfully the pressure in 
Congress for delaying the father draft. 
They used these arguments: 

First. It is far better to have too many 
men in service when the war's big show 
down comes than to have too few. Too 
many men cannot lead to catastrophe if 
setbacks should occur in an offensive. Too 
few men could lead to catastrophe. 
Second. The: Army and Navy are not 
responsible if man power is being utilized 
ineficiently in industry. The services are 
on record in favor of national service leg- 
islation which would be designed to assure 
more proper utilization of man power. 

Congress is asking many questions. Does 
this country actually need an armed force 
of 10,700,000 by the end of 1944? Couldn't 
the Army and Navy get by with half a 
million fewer men so that the drafting of 
fathers could be avoided or at least de- 
layed? Is the Army hoarding men? 

The high command’s answers to these 
questions follow: 

Where the Army men go. Army wants 
7,700,000 men and women by Dec. 31, 
1943. This is a reduction of more than 
500,000 from the original goal of 8,248,000. 
Broken down, that original goal called for 
allocating men as follows: 

Air Forces: 2,800,000, including antiair- 
craft artillery for defense of airfields. 

Ground striking forces: 3,118,000. These 
are the combat units, many of which are 
Overseas. 

Defense forces: For defense of the Unit- 
td States, Panama, Caribbean bases. 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 530,000. 
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For defense of lines of communication to 
Australia, Pacific islands. maintenance of 


Pacific bases and defense of Hawaii, 
550000, 
Housekeeping troops: 400,000. These are 


men assigned to training stations in this 
country to give medical care, do guard 
duty, operate power, light, heat, water 
plants and do the chores. 
Others: Men in_ schools, 
training centers, replacement depots and 
men in hospitals, 650,000. Zone of interior 


replacement 


activities within the U.S., such as manning 


ports, depots and prisoner of war en 
closures, 400,000. 

This grand total of 8,248,000 since has 
heen pared to 7,700,000, but no break- 
down of reductions by units has been dis- 
closed. It is known that principal cuts 
have been made in defense forces, house- 
keeping troops and men in schools. 

Where the Navy men go: Navy’s goal 
for the end of this year is 3,009,581 men 
and women. In round numbers, these men 
and women will be serving as follows: 

Outside the U.S.: 1,800,000, serving on 


ships, aircraft, at shore or advanced bases. 


In training for such service: 600,000. 


HY ARMY, NAVY NEED MORE MEN 


Determination That Offensives Shall Not Suffer for Lack of Man Power 


Shore 
600.000. 
Need for 10,700,000 men and wom- 
en. Army’s present plans ¢all for a force 
of 5,000,000 overseas by the end of 1944 
The remaining 2,700,000 men will be need 


operating personnel in U.S:: 


ed in this country to supply and maintain 
the men abroad and to train replacements 
Of the men in the war theaters, one man 
in the service forces—engineers, quarter- 
master units, medical units etc.—is need- 
ed to supply and maintain every two com- 
bat soldiers. 

Victory and occupation add to rather 
than reduce the need for men. Ports must 
be manned and rebuilt. antiaircraft guns 
must be set up in conquered areas, cities 
and airfields must be guarded. 

When the fathers are drafted, chances 
are that not more than one in twelve will 
be taken this year. They will be in train- 
ing for perhaps a year before going over 
seas. Most may never see action. But to 
the Army and Navy it is immaterial 
whether the men come from the ranks of 
fathers or nonfamily men. Their sole con- 
cern is that they get the men to carry out 
the grand strategy laid down at Quebec. 
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WORLD RFC IN THE MAKING: 
NEW OUTLET FOR U.S. DOLLARS 


Use of America’s 


Treasury-British moves 
toward establishment of 
postwar economic stability 


A start is being made on plans for a 
world Reconstruction Finance Corp.—an 
bank with billions of dollars 
to lend for developing the world’s produc- 
tive resources. At the same time, the first 
official thought is being given to plans for 
“buffer stock pools” of basic commodities. 

These two lines of planning are being 
sped by the visit to this country of Great 
Britain’s John Maynard Keynes. Lord 
Keynes 1s the top man in British postwar 
planning. He made his present trip to this 
country primarily to try to reconcile the 
British and American plans for stabilizing 
world currencies once the war ends. He is 
insisting, however, that a world bank and 
an organization for stabilizing the prices 


investment 


of commodities must go along with cur- 
rency stabilization if that stabilization is 
to be made to stick. 

American planners agree with this view- 
point. They are impressed by the prob- 
lem of finding outlets for the vast savings 
that American people are piling up dur- 
ing war and will continue to pile up for 
some time after the war. They cannot see 
investment outlets inside this country that 
will absorb savings that now run between 
$20,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 a 
vear. It is expected that some machinery 
will have to be devised to guide an im- 
portant proportion of those savings into 
fields f foreign investment. 

At the moment, however, American of- 
ficials prefer to move cautiously. Their 
thought is that it is better to take one 
step at a time with a firm footing than to 
try to move faster and get tripped up. 

Thus, Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury 
Secretary, and his aide, Harry White, in- 
tend to go to Congress soon with their 
plan for stabilizing world currencies. They 
want to inform Congress of their plans 
and to obtain a vote of confidence, if pos- 
sible, before calling a formal world con- 
ference this winter to try to reach an 
agreement. They fear that, if currency 
stabilization is linked with a world bank 
and a world commodity pool, Congress 
may shy away from the whole enterprise 
as too ambitious. 

The big point is that officials are start- 
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ing to get down to cases on postwar plans. 

Agreement on a plan for money stabili- 
zation is basic to very many of the other 
plans that go further than simple postwar 
relief and rehabilitation. Lord Keynes is 
making it clear that the British are not 
at all satisfied with the American plan for 
stabilizing postwar currencies. That plan is 
regarded as too rigid, as too closely tied 


—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY WHITE 
Stable currencies are to come before... 


to gold, as too hedged about with restrice- 
Most of all. the 
British are shy of any plan that might lead 
to serious postwar deflation. Their own 


tions, as too orthodox. 


plan is geared to more liberal lines. Amer- 
ican that Britain 
may have to accept the U.S. view on most 
points of difference. 

The biggest problems and the most acute 


officials, however, feel 


differences begin to appear when the plan- 
ning extends to a world investment bank 
or to a world commodity pool. 

Take a world RFC. There is little dispute 
on the basic need for such an organization. 
This country is likely to have money to 
lend and other countries certainly will 
want to borrow. War-devastated areas in 
Europe and Asia must be rebuilt; unde- 
veloped countries will want money to de- 
velop their resources. Moreover, both Brit- 
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JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES these 

inves| 

be ta 

that this ageney could fit easily into @ as 

“International Economic Board” or an “In ; , 

ternational Investment Corporation,” @ = | 

both. The Clearing Union, for example, o: 

could tell the Investment Corporation “’ 

what countries deserve loans and what a 

countries ought to make them. _ 

U.S. Treasury officials ask questions esr , 

They don’t mind the idea of a world bank, . é 

but they want to know what nations wil z . 
control it, debtors or creditors. They wait 7 

to know how these loans are going to bef. id 
repaid and on what terms, and whethet oe 

; ' 0 bu 

an international agency could order th sell th 
U.S. to advance dollars to a needy nation ate 

Their opinion is that much more study " 

is needed before any world bank can k oF 

offered for acceptance. On the other hand, Thes ; 

Treasury experts see some advantages i world 

an international lending agency. Borrow nittir 
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ing countries might be more willing to take 
loans from a world bank than from a 
Government bank. There would be less 
chance for “economic imperialism” or “dol- 
lar diplomacy” in an institution with an 
international board of directors. 
Other official U.S. views are more 
skeptical. These officials see the United 
States as the world’s greatest creditor na- 
tion in any event. And they want to know 
what nation or nations will control the in- 
vestments that this country is going to be 
called upon to make. They are wondering 
whether a world bank could do as well as 
an agency set up by this country alone. 
The Export-Import Bank is cited as an 
example. This agency has about $640,000.- 
000 worth of active credits on its books. 
It has made loans for steel plants in 
Mexico and Brazil; a hydroelectric plant 
in Uruguay; a farm program for Haiti. 
Why not simply expand this bank’s activ- 
ities throughout the world? This bank has 
shown a profit, and no loans are in default. 
To take more concrete examples: China 
wants a huge postwar loan for indus- 
trialization—$5,000,000,000 or more. An 
advance of this size scarcely could come 
from any country except the United 
States. But, if a dollar loan is made, would 
the U.S. lose its authority over the loan? 
Would U.S. officials be willing to let an 
international agency supervise it, arrange 
for collections, guard against default? 
These are questions now arising. 
Holland is another example. The Dutch 
want hundreds of millions to rehabilitate 
their country and their empire. They have 
plenty of security and are willing to offer 
it. On the other hand, the needs of Greece 
or Italy or France will be just as great, 
but the security will be lacking. Should the 
Dutch and the Greeks and the Italians 
get the same terms or not? Questions like 
these lead U.S. officials to regard world 
investment problems as too involved to 
be taken up now. 

World commodities are more complex. 


a The international food conference recently 


held in Virginia took only faltering steps 
toward a agreement. British 
planners, however, favor a postwar agency 


basis for 


what that would buy and hold food crops and 


> 


“primary” raw materials, like cotton; cop- 
per, oil, and iron, to keep prices stable, 
just as the money program would keep 
the values of currency stable. Both could 
work hand-in-hand under the British plan. 

The Clearing Union could advance to a 
world commodity pool the money needed 
to buy “buffer stocks” in years of surplus. 
sll them in years of scarcity. These stocks, 
internationally held, could provide a “world 
ever-normal granary.” 

U.S. experts again raise questions. 
These experts are not flatly opposed to a 
world commodity pool, but, before sub- 
nitting a plan they want to be more defi- 
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+ +» plans to rebuild shattered Europe 


nite. They want to know, for example, how 
conflicting interests are to be reconciled 
in any world-wide raw material scheme. 

Great Britain is primarily a buyer and 
processor of raw materials, an importer of 
food. British interests would seem to call 
for abundant raw materials at a rather low 
price. Producing countries, however—and 
the United States is among them—are 
likely to press for higher prices. Again. 


what countries would control the com- 
modity pool—buyers or sellers? 

These are arguments that American ex- 
perts would rather postpone until basic 


differences are settled on money questions. 


As a matter of fact, an agreement on 





money could pave the way for agreement 
on investment and commodity policies. 
One important conflict between U.S. and 
British currency plans is the relative posi- 
tion of borrowing and lending nations. To 
American the British plan seems 
to favor countries in need of money. To 
British 
to give creditors too much advantage. 
Yet Lord Keynes and Mr. White agree 
more often than they differ. Both nations 
want an end to the kind of currency tinker- 


eves, 


eyes, the American plan appears 


ing that upset the prewar world and 
strangled trade. U.S. officials are ready 
to proceed one step at a time, and the 


first step is about to be taken. 


a 
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Building a Postwar Policy: 
Issues of 1919 Reappear 


Questions of the Extent of American Collaboration 
With Other Nations Raised by Fulbright Resolution 


Similarity between current 
debate in Congress and 
fight over League of Nations 


House of 
tives is almost unanimously agreed that it 
is ready to go 
United States to postwar world co-opera- 


This country’s Representa- 


as far in committing the 


tion as the Senate was willing to go during 
the fight over the League of Nations in 
1919. 

It was just 2+ vears ago that the Senate 
Articles X and XVI 


of the League of Nations Covenant. These 


waged its fight over 


articles would have committed this coun- 
try, as a League member, to come to the 
aid of any other member country when 
attacked. But more than one-third of the 
that 
naval 
forces of this country from being used for 


Senate insisted upon “reservations” 


would have prevented military or 


this purpose in any particular case except 
by express consent of Congress. President 
Wilson accept 
tions, and the fight for U 
in the League was lost. 
Now, 2+ later, again 
faces a similar issue. By a vote of 360 to 
29, the House has approved the Fulbright 
Resolution on postwar policy. The issue is 


refused to these reserva- 


.S. membership 


vears Congress 


coming up next in the Senate. Outcome of 
the debate now beginning may determine 
what kind of world emerges from this war. 
But, so far, this country has not gone be- 
yond the position it took in 1919. 

What the House has done. In the 
Resolution, sponsored by Representative 
Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas, the House 
expresses itself “as favoring the creation 
of appropriate international machinery 
with power adequate to establish and to 
maintain a just and lasting peace among 
the nations of the world, and as favoring 
participation by the United States therein 
through its constitutional processes.” 

Does this mean another League? The 
answer is, perhaps. “Appropriate interna- 
tional machinery” could take almost any 
form, including that of another League of 
Nations. But “constitutional processes,” in 
the view of some members of the House, 
would keep the U.S. from going to war to 
protect another country against aggression 
unless Congress specifically approved. 

Does it mean a world police force? 
The phrase, “with power adequate,” sug- 
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“constitutional processes,” be 


gests a world police force of some kind 
But, again, “constitutional processes” 
would keep the United States from taking 
part in any fighting not authorized by 
Congress. 

Does it mean a British-American al- 
liance? Any participation by the United 
States in such an alliance would, under 


subject to 





4 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR TOM CONNALLY 
Foreign relations remain... 
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REPRESENTATIVE SOL BLOOM 
where they were in 1919 


approval by Congress, or at least by the 
Senate. And Congress still would have the 
power to declare war. 

Does it mean a World Court? The 
United States might take part in a World 
Court, if Congress approved. But, unleg 
Congress also gave specific approval fo 
this country could no 
take part in military enforcement of th 
Court’s decisions. 

Does it mean a sacrifice of U.S. soy 
ereignty? Some voted 
that 
would be impaired. But others, who voted 
for it, emphasized that the phrase, “throug 


military action, 


who against j 


claimed United States sovereignty 


its constitutional processes,” avoids any 
sacrifice of sovereignty. 

Does it give the President more powel 
in foreign affairs? The action of th 
House give the President am 
more power, but it does give him mord 
support in his bargaining with other coun 
tries. 

Why is action being sought now? Thi 
reason is to be found in the near approad 


does not 


of the three-way conference of foreig 
secretaries of the United States, Britair 
and Russia. 

President Roosevelt wants to have a 


least a preliminary expression of Con 
gress’s attitude, so as to strengthen th 
U.S. position at the coming meeting. This 
explains why the Fulbright Resolution wa 
given the right of way by Representativ 
Bloom (Dem.), of New York, chairmay 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, an 
other Administration leaders in the House 
It explains why Senator Connally (Dem) 
of Texas, chairman of the Senate Foreig 
Relations Committee, gives definite expres 
sion to his own personal view that “ther 
should be established an_ internationd 
peace agency and it should have power t 
invoke economic, military and naval sane 
tions to enforce its decisions.” 

Such 


will guide 


preliminary action by Congres 
President Roosevelt later i 
his negotiations with Prime Minister Wir 
ston Churchill and Premier Josef Stalin 
He can work with them to devise “appre 
priate international machinery” which, @ 
their judgment, has “power adequate t 
establish and maintain a just and lasting 
peace.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt can come back t 
Congress and ask for ratification, through 
“constitutional processes,” of whatever 
agreements have been drawn up tents 
tively. 

When and if that time arrives, thi 
country will have a chance, not merely t 
give expression to a general attitude, as 
the Fulbright Resolution, but to approve 
or disapprove U.S. participation in some 
definite international security pact. And 4 
widely held view is that the old issue d 
1919 then will have to be fought out, once 
and for all. 
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AVON PROTECTS FLYING FINGERS 














p BURNS... 


= LED “precision gloves” which 
enable our flyers to handle instruments 
and maps without freezing their fingers 
when flying at high altitudes or in sub- 
zero weather, are made of rayon, a rela- 
tively new use for this fiber. 

These gloves were originated to protect 
aviators’ hands against “cold burn” and 
freezing which previously developed 
when it was necessary to remove the heav \ 
lined gloves ordinarily worn in order to 
make delicate adjustments or handle in- 
struments requiring full use of the fingers. 
During normal flying, the heavy gloves 
are still worn over the inner pair of rayon 
precision gloves. 

The protective value of the rayon 
gloves was dramatically demonstr ated re- 
cently when a parachute j jump was made 
from 40,200 feet—the highest on record 
in this country. 

As the parachutist left the plane, the 
jerk caused by his parachute opening 
threw off both of his heavy gloves and the 
rayon glove on his left hand. As a result, 
his left hand was frost-bitten when he 
reached the ground. His right hand, how- 
ever , protected by the rayon glove, was 
sncfiaceed by the freezing temperature of 
the air through which he passed during 
the first part of his descent. 

This is another example of the w ay in 
which rayon fibers... developed during 
the peacetime years... are contr ibuting to 
the Nation’s war effort. Through continu- 
ous research, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion is not only dev eloping new uses for 
fibers already in existence, but is creating 
new fibers and new uses for these fibers 
which will be of benefit to all America. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, 


N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


#Rez. U. 8, Pat. Of. 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 
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KEEP ’EM FIRING 
— WITH WAR BONDS! 
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know, who sits at the controls of a fighter plane 
Back him up with your War Bond purchases. 
Buy at least one extra $100 Bond this month! 
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ole of Combined Chiefs of Staff 


n Planning for War and Peace 
Pooling by U.S.-British Military Leaders of Resources Against Axis 


ow permanent agency 
ould exchange military 
nd scientific information 


| Important changes are being made in 
1e topmost mechanism for running the 
S The Combined Chiefs of Staff, fin- 
hed with the work of plotting the final 
che of the Axis in Europe, is shift- 
g its planning to the Pacific theater, 
md beyond. Its job of tying together the 
psources of Great Britain and the United 
tates to win the war is being projected 
hto the postwar period for the purpose 
f keeping the peace. 

In the war, the Combined Chiefs of 
taff is doing a job such as never has been 
lone in any other conflict. It brings to- 
ether the topmost military and naval 
xperts of the two nations to plan for use 
ma global scale of the full resources of 
Wo great countries, welding their armies 
pgether into single fighting units which 
hove in accord with one strategic pat- 
pn. These military and naval experts 
hink in terms of millions of men, thou- 
nds of ships and planes, and billions of 
ittars? worth of equipment. 

From their well-guarded planning rooms 
ame the blueprints for the invasion of 
North Africa. They plotted the drive up- 
n Sicily, the leap into Italy and the cap- 
ire of Mediterranean islands along the 
lank of the Axis. At Quebec, they charted 
ew attacks upon the enemy in Europe 
nd in Asia. The scope of these plans has 
ot yet been revealed, but Premier Tojo 
s warning Japan of their ominous portent 
i spite of the less-than-satisfied state- 
rents from Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The significance of the work being 
one by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
aches far beyond the war. To serve 
nilitary and naval needs, it is fostering an 
xchange of information about scientific 
nd manufacturing developments. Scien- 
ists and manufacturers move back and 
orth between the two countries to tell of 
hew discoveries in the use of radar, of new 
nethods of making war goods. The agency 
sa hot point of contact which is helping 
0 weld the work of the two countries. 
Prime Minister Churchill says the 
Mgency must be maintained after the war. 
e has seen the military experts on the 
mmittees of the Combined Chiefs of 
taff beat out their differences with blunt 
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words, and emerge from staff studies with 
a unified plan and a common understand 
ing. He thinks that, for the safety of the 
two nations, the agency must be main- 
tained in good working order until a se- 
cure and safe world arrangement has been 
worked out to keep the peace. 

When the war is over, the agency will 
be well equipped to operate a world police 


and economic geography that is available. 
The experts who do the daily spadework 
on its various planning committees will 
see to that. They work in geography and 
politics and science and weather in the 
broadest sense in evolving their plans. 

In any new post to which Gen. George 
C. Marshall may be elevated, the agency 
can be of great help. The General is one 
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force. It will have the best existing fund 
of information about the resources, equip- 
ment and fighting power of other nations. 
It will represent the only two big navies 
left in the world, two of the three big 
fleets of fighting planes and a large share 
of the world’s trained fighting men. It 
will control the world’s best strategic op- 
erating bases and will have the fighting 
men and ships and planes to operate from 
these bases. 


And, in the measure in which this war 
differs from all others in the use of all 
weapons of hand and mind, the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff will have the best- 
rounded knowledge of the world’s political 











of its most alert planners and is one of 
those most conscious of the services that 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff is perform- 
ing. As the machine that translates into 
military action the wishes of Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and President Roosevelt, the 
agency is a highly flexible provider of in- 
formation and men and equipment. To a 
supreme commander of Allied forces, the 
agency would be an important adjunct. It 
can provide either plans, advice or equip- 
ment. 

All sorts of fears have arisen since the 
Quebec conference produced the report of 
a new assignment for General Marshall. 
The Navy fears that, if he takes the 
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Combined Chiefs of Staff to London, the 
war in the Pacific would be subordinated 
even more until that in Europe is won. 
Some fear that the assignment of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten to a com- 
mand post in Southeast Asia means that 
a frontal attack on Japan, which has been 
sought by General MacArthur, has been 
vetoed. 

Some fear the growth of British influ- 


ence. Isolationist members of Congress say 


supreme 


that General Marshall is being moved up- 
British find that 
an American officer who argues so forcibly 
for American rights that they cannot han- 
dle him. But those familiar with the op- 
erations of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
say its very manner of working prevents 
the domination of the war effort by any 
one nation. 

When the topmost military and naval 
experts of the two nations assemble to 


stairs because the he is 


thresh out any problem, they are equipped 
with all sorts of figures, on arms, man pow- 
the stature of the 
men under discussion. They beat these 


er, bases, facts about 


facts together until they reach a decision 
on what can be done and what is the best 
way to do it. That was what they did at 
Quebec, in spite of the confusing reports 
that flowed out of their meeting there. 

The Quebec conference was the most 
complete going-over of plans that the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff has been able 
More frequent meetings of 
that kind are in prospect in the future. It 
is only at such meetings as those at Que- 
bee and Casablanca, and the infrequent 
visits of Prime Minister Churciill to Wash- 
ington, that all of the principals of the 
agency are able to get together. 

Principals for the United States are: 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff 
to President Roosevelt; General Marshall: 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations; and General H. H. Arnold, 
the Army Air 
Forces. For Great Britain, they are: Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, head of the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington: 
Dudley Pound, First Lord of the Admir- 
altv:; Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, and Sir Charles 
Portal, Chief of the Air Staff. 

Their duties, as head of Britain’s Army, 
Navy and air fighting the 
three last named in London except on spe- 


to manage. 


Commanding General of 


Sir 


units, keep 


cial occasions when major war strategy is 
being evolved. In their stead, they are rep- 
resented in Washington by skilled 
Navy and air experts. If the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff should be taken to London, 
they would be able to serve in person. But 
Admiral King, 
of the American Fleet, would have to be 
represented by a proxy. The American 
Navy would be Jess in touch with the cre- 
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Army, 


charged with the operation 


ation of war plans. But, if General Mar- 
shall should go to London and leave the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, 
he would have to designate a representa- 
tive to serve here in his stead. 

In unifying anti-Axis forces, the agency 
is performing such a task as no other war 
has produced. Marshal Foch, in the last 
war, had supreme command of American, 
French and British forces. But the armies 
were not merged. Usually they fought as 
separate units under their own command- 
ers, The organization was loosely knit, and 
all sorts of frictions arose. In this war, 
British generals fight under Americans, 
and Americans under British. American 
airmen fly to the aid of British ground 
troops. American Rangers fight with Brit- 
ish and Canadian Commandos. British and 
American troops fight as combined units 
of the same army. 

Materials and men and planes and ships 
are pooled and sent to the places where 
they will do the most good against a com- 
Decisions of strategy are 
worked out by British and American gen- 
erals and admirals sitting together around 
the same table, looking at the same maps 
and charts, studying the same figures of 
resources that are available for the task in 
mind. They calculate distances and ship- 


mon enemy. 


ping together, argue over details. 

Oxford accent plays against Midwestern 
drawl. Americans team up with Britishers 
and Britishers team up with Americans in 
the arguments. Often the question is more 
one of individual opinion as to which of 
two or several courses is the better, rather 
than a matching of American wits against 
those of the British. 

Questions of purely American strategy, 


not involving the use of British forces, 
not enter into these discussions. They 
decided by the United States Joint C 
of Staff, or, in case of dispute, by P 
dent Roosevelt. Similarly, when the 
bined Chiefs of Staff reaches a dead 
in its arguments, it goes to Prime Mini 
Churchill Mr. Roosevelt for sef 
ment. 

Only the Prime Minister and the P 
dent could make the major decision 
whether to strike the Axis first in Eu 
or in Asia. Only they could deg 
whether to hit first in North Africa of 
try a frontal assault Eng 
Channel into France. The heavy casua 
in the experiment at Dieppe helped th 
along in this decision, although the p 
for North Africa already tak 
shape. 

In the formulation of plans, the Co 
bined Chiefs of Staff have a hundred 
more experts, half a dozen special con 


and 


and 


across the 


were 


mittees various civilian agencies 
muster the resources of the United 
tions for carrying out these endeavye 
They have the direction of the combi 
boards on aircraft, shipping, raw materia 
food and procurement and resources. 
Munitions Assignments Board werks j 
close co-operation. 


Their own organization includes pi 


ners, intelligence men, transportation, com 


munications and weather experts. Wh 
they sit down to calculate plans, they f 
ure every angle down to the last det 
from the flying weather that usually 
vails over the English Channel on Nove 
ber 17 to how many ships can be gp 
vided and brought to bear upon Bata 
March 9. 


next 
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Table Manners 


THAT ARE VITAL TO WAR PRODUCTION! 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


lO]GO) har 


VACUUM 


La. 


ge THAT FLAT SURFACE ‘way up in the 
right-hand corner of the picture? 
That’s the table of a planing machine. 
When the big, oil-covered gear below 
it turns, the table moves and carries 
intricate parts for guns or, maybe, en- 
gine frames across the planing tool. 
Hour after hour the table swings back 
and forth—and if that gear wears 
vital war production suffers! 
A protecting film of oil must stay on 
the face of the gear to resist wear. The 
film must not be “‘wiped”’ off! 


Lubricating oil and oil filn 


War plant after war plant—nearly 75% 
of the airplane industry for example 
—entrust their production machines to 
Socony-Vacuum’s Lubricants. 

Back of the makers of Gargoyle Oils 
and Greases are 77 years’ experience. 
This is unequaled—and invaluable to 
plant men who must have uninter- 
rupted production. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Standard Oil of New York Div. * White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. *« Chicago Div. * White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div. . Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 











Crafismanship is still our stock in trade 


The rhythmic roar of the P-38 tells more eloquently than 
words of the superb fighting qualities built into its two 
perfectly synchronized engines. Foremost of the American 
designed and built liquid-cooled aircraft engines is the 
Allison, which powers several of our top fighter craft and 
for which we at Cadillac produce vital precision assemblies. 


It was natural that Cadillac should be entrusted with this 
war production assignment, because for forty years Cadillac 
has exemplified the ultimate in craftsmanship and preci- 
sion. The long-remembered Cadillac motto, ‘*Craftsman- 
ship a Creed—Accuracy a Law,” is far from being an 
empty, meaningless phrase. It is, in fact, the very credo by 


prin. 
-— 
Cadillac Motor Car Division 7 General Motors Corporation 
LY 
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which we live because it calls for the fullest exercise of our 
highest traditional skill. 


Another assignment is the production of M-5 light tanks, 
for which the Cadillac automotive-type V-8 engines were 
adapted. This serves to keep the same Cadillac craftsmen on 
the same production line on which they worked in time of 
peace. 


Thus, while serving the nation at war on a full-time basis, 
we are also maintaining at an efficient peak everything that 
the Cadillac name and crest represent in time of peace— 
the peace which must ultimately be ours. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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THE NEW RUBBER: WHAT IT CAN DO 


All-Synthetic Tires for Passenger Cars Still Below Prewar Quality 


Poor performance on heavy 
trucks. Research bringing 
improvements in product 


Another round is starting in the battle 
for rubber. The big job of building plants 
to make synthetic rubber is well on its 
way to completion. Now the job is to get 
that rubber turned into satisfactory tires 
fast enough to keep essential cars and 
trucks on the roads. 

The Government must clear some major 
hurdles before the job will get any easier 
The first is to improve synthetic rubber 
so it will be more usable for heavy-duty 
tire construction. 

Quality of tires. Published reports al- 
ready have questioned the quality of tires 
that can be made from synthetic rubber 
The whole problem of making tires with a 
high percentage of synthetic material is 
tied up in complex and rapidly changing 
technical developments. 

The only raw material available now for 
volume tire production is Government 
Rubber-Styrene (Buna-S) synthetic rubber 
The other synthetic rubbers. including 
Butyl and Neoprene, are allocated almost 
entirely for special military and industrial 
uses. And GR-S is a new product, on which 
there are new «levelopments in processing 
and manufacturing almost daily. Here is 
how it stands today. 

Passenger-car tires. A tire for passenge 
cars and small light trucks that at least 
can meet wartime conditions has been de 
veloped with GR-S and now is in sub- 
stantial production. About 5,000,000 are 
slated to be made this year. Rubber con- 
tent is almost all GR-S, with less than 5 per 
eent natural rubber as a cementing agent 

Manufacturers say the average motorist 
probably will not be able to tell the dif- 
ference, so far as appearances go, between 
this tire and prewar tires. But it is not. 
at this stage of development. the equal 
of the high-grade tires that the public 
was getting just before the war. and it 
will not stand hard and careless usage. [t 
will be good for 14.000 to 16,000 miles, 
if air pressure is kept at the recommended 
level and speed kept under 45 miles an 
hour. The average prewar tire was good 
for 25,000 miles with no speed limits. 

Truck tires. No very good heavy-duty 
truck tires have been developed so far 
from GR-S. The best types made today 
contain from 10 to 30 per cent natural 
rubber, depending on model and size. The 
tires with 30 per cent natural rubber are, 
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according to one War Production Board 
technician, only about half as good as tires 
made entirely of natural rubber. Up to a 
few weeks ago, it was impossible to make 
a heavy-duty tire using synthetic rubber 
that did not show tread cracking after 
less than 8,000 miles’ wear. Now, test tires 
are lasting for 15,000 Rubber 
Director Bradley Dewey cites this im- 
provement to indicate the progress being 


miles 
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COL. BRADLEY DEWEY 
Major hurdles to clear 


made. He says new ideas being tried now 
are showing promise 

Inner tubes. No satisfactory mner tubes 
have been made yet from GR-S. Manu- 
facturers speak of this problem as a tough- 
er one than the heavy-duty tire problem 

Reason for difficulties. The most im 
portant drawback in GR-S is its tendency 
to become brittle as it ages. It gets hot. 
under pressure and friction, about 40 per 
cent faster than natural rubber, and heat 
speeds up the aging process. The result is 


that a tire or tube containing a_ high 
percentage of GR-S gets very hot after 


relatively short mileage under heavy loads 
and at high speeds, and tends to break up 
quickly. When a break occurs it tends to 
“run like a stocking,” leaving a hole in the 
tire or tube that cannot be repaired. 

It is emphasized that heat and brittle- 
ness are problems only in the case of 
heavy-duty tires that must withstand high 
speeds and heavy loads. That is why these 


factors present no problem in passenger 
car tires that are driven less than 45 miles 
an hour. But, for the trucking industry, 
increasing use of the present type of tires 
made with synthetic rubber would present 
another difficulty. The industry is getting 
by under a staggering wartime load partly 
by overloading its trucks, with sanction 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
up to 20 per cent. Unless better synthetic 
tires are developed, the size of loads will 
have to be cut down, thus adding to the 
truck transportation problem 

Future of synthetic. Better tires, includ- 
ing adequate heavy-duty sizes, eventually 
will be built from GR-S, in the opinion of 
Government and private technicians. Their 
optimism is based upon the record of 
progress already made. The synthetic tires 
being built today are three times as good 
as those made at the start of the year 
Tire manufacturers have had _ sizable 
quantities of GR-S to work with for less 
than a year, vet they have built a passen 
ger-car tire as good as the type it took 
many vears to develop from natural rubber 

But no one is willing to predict the 
peacetime position of GR-S, which com- 
prises 86 per cent of the whole $750,000, 
000 rubber project. It is providing 
a quick source of rubber that makes a 
usable passenger-car tire. Natural rubber 
experts are skeptical that any synthetic 
rubbers will be able to compete in the tire 
market with natural rubber after the war, 
even though they develop to the point of 
making a tire good by 
ards 


now 


peacetime stand 


However, synthetic rubbers have 


growing list of uses in 


products other than tires 


a constantly 


Since some natural rubber must be used 
in the best synthetic tires developed to 
date, the capacity for essential truck and 
military tires depends upon the natural 
rubber supply, no matter how much syn 
thetic is available. Rubber Director Dewey 
says there will be enough natural rubber 
to meet minimum needs 

Immediate problems, rather than post 
war possibilities, occupy the attention of 
the Rubber Director’s office today. Even 
if synthetic tires were perfect, the program 
for essential tire production in 1944 would 
be difficult because of shortages in rayon 
Unless 
these shortages are met in time, all of 
the 30,000,000 needed for essential 
civilian users will not be made next yea 
The nation’s tire problems are a long way 
from being entirely solved, and tires for 
nonessential driving are not vet in sight! 
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cord, tire machinery and_ labor. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
to. , /X | be light gd 

GEORGE WASHINGTON @ 










* AND SO WE RESOLVE AGAIN— Wor 


Cov: 


By DAVID LAWRENCE SUP 


We have resolved through the Atlantic Charter. 

We have resolved through the Mackinac Charter. 

We have resolved through the Fulbright resolution. 

We have resolved by presidential declaration to 
establish the “four freedoms”—freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from fear, and freedom 
from want. 

And we have said that there shall be no more war, 
that aggression shall cease and that righteous nations 
must band together to enforce the peace by every 
means at their disposal. 

We have resolved again to make a “lasting peace.” 

But of what avail are these resolutions when the 
ones we made in the midst of World War I were ren- 
dered meaningless after the war? 

Anybody drafting a post-war resolution or endeav- 
oring to set up a charter for a world association or 
organization to maintain peace is respectfully referred 
to the speeches, resolutions, round-robin petitions, and 
pledges made by both Republican and Democratic 
spokesmen in and out of Congress in 1918 and 1919. 

Anybody seeking to preserve American sovereignty 
as against a super-state is respectfully referred to the 
debates in the Senate preceding the vote on the League 
of Nations Covenant which was offered as an integral 
part of the Versailles Treaty. 

And anybody wishing to find all the words and the 
phrases needed to commit the nations of the world— 
by national or international police force—to respect 
and preserve the territorial integrity and independence 
of every country, large and small, need only to read 
over again Article Ten of that same Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

We said all that could be said at the end of the last 
war. We adopted a constitution for the world which 
had in it every element of moral and physical obliga- 
tion. The League Covenant remains today as splendid 
an expression of world idealism and practical collab- 
oration as it was when President Woodrow Wilson 
submitted it to the Senate in 1919 only to have it re- 
jected by a coalition of Democrats and Republicans 
though accepted by Britain and France, and, subse- 
quently, by Russia and Germany. 

It is not resolutions with high-sounding phrases that 
we lack. 

We need only one word. And that word—translated 
into actuality—is Character. 


Of what avail are resolutions, pledges, promises gine 
virtuous expressions if our elected leaders are n§ye q 
ready as yet to sacrifice the customary political Is 1 
neuvers of the hour, the personal ambitions, the q For 
for material gain and the greed for autocratic pow§the fi 
which today as yesterday seems to dominate the go#the G 
ernments of the principal allies in this war? remai 

We are failing today not in the writing of genenof th 
resolutions but in being frank about our post-waGerm 
aims—frank with our own people or with the peoplg many 
of other countries. or wa 

Resolutions will not fool anybody—not even police 
American people who have learned something abogGerm 
foreign policy these last twenty years. tiona’ 

Nor should we be deceived by the cry that Ameridrepre: 
has had no foreign policy for fifty or more years We 
that the British have had a foreign policy, and thdGerm 
the answer to the world’s ills now is a new militagTreat 





and political partnership with Great Britain. Th 

The truth rather is that the American people affto tal 
not ready to accept imperialism and the British We 
ple are not yet ready to abandon imperialism. repar 


We need no written alliance with Britain commit{not p 
ting ourselves indefinitely to London’s maneuvers iextra 
world politics. left th 

We have given ample proof that we stand ready-janarc 
as we have twice demonstrated—to give our blood 
preserve the English-speaking civilization and cul 
as against militarism and tyranny and dictatorship. 

We have gone to war twice now to try to make 










good neighborliness and mutual respect. 
But what we have not demonstrated—neither 


—is that we have the Character to carry out o 
pledges, to make our words come true. be st 

The first prerequisite to the attainment of Charactefidly | 
is fundamental honesty. We must not only be honesj1933 
with other peoples but honest with ourselves. gime- 

Why, for instance, do we persist in telling our owt What 
people that the League of Nations Covenant was dsee w 
failure when it wasn’t this document or its resolutiomsclose 
or provisions that failed, but the governments which} Dic 
due to politics and pacifism at home, refused to sup}their 
port that League—we being the principal shirkers? !Verse 

Why do we tell our own youth that the trouble lasqmarc! 








Url 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








3€S Gtime was that we didn’t march to Berlin in 1918, that 
= Mwe didn’t drive home the lessons of defeat? 
Is that honest? 
que For anyone who will take the trouble to go back to 
20WE the files of our newspapers in 1918 will discover that 
' £%§the German Navy was completely defeated and what 
remained of it was sunk at Scapa Flow by the terms 
*Netof the Armistice. It will be found moreover, that the 
t-waGerman Army was completely demobilized, and Ger- 
-Oplgmany was disarmed—forbidden to build big warships 
or war planes or submarines or to raise armies. A small 
N t¥police force of 100,000 men was all that was permitted 
abo@Germany, and provision was made for an interna- 
tional commission—on which Britain and France were 
nerigrepresented—to inspect and make public reports. 
rs We also declared to the whole world the guilt of the 
1 th@German leaders and wrote this into the Versailles 
litay Treaty where all could read it. 
These were the words. But what action did we fail 
le a¥to take to make the words mean what they said? 
l Pee We—that is, the Allies—imposed an impossible 
reparations burden which the German people could 
mmit a pay, France took all the raw materials she could 
efs ijextract from Germany as “payment in kind,” and we 
left the struggling republic a ready victim of economic 
ady4anarchy and chaos so that by 1923 Germany went 
0d tithrough her terrible inflation—bankruptcy affecting 
ultunjthe assets of 80,000,000 persons. 
hip.| That was the year Hitlerism won its first victory— 
ke thjnot in 1933 when Hitler, as a symbol of a nation’s 
e govidesperate groping for economic equilibrium, assumed 
her ijactual control. The German people had sunk to the 
lowest point in economic suffering. Any leader who 
er Wipromised any relief thereafter was welcomed. 
oca And as Hitler saw that Germany needed more ter- 
it oitory, needed areas from which raw materials could 
be stolen, the British and French Governments sat 
ractejidly by and let him build up a war machine. From 
honesj1933 to 1939—during six whole years of Hitler’s re- 
gime—what did Britain and France and America do? 
r owllWhat was behind the failure of Britain and France to 
was see what was happening under their noses? They were 
utioniclose by—after all, we were 3,000 miles away. 
which} Did the British and French resume the building of 
o supjtheir own armament so as to enforce the terms of the 
kers? \Versailles Treaty? Did they stop Hitler when he 
le las{marched into the Rhineland? Or did the British con- 








Words are meaningless unless there’s Character behind them—The League of Nations 
Covenant was a pious resolution, too, but member nations failed to give it their 


support—Need for confession of error and re-examination of our true purposes. 


servatives, anxious to preserve their capital and their 
trade, join with the British pacificists in ignoring the 
threat to the world of a new aggressor? Wasn’t selfish 
materialism more important then to the British and 
to ourselves? Didn’t we by action of both houses of 
Congress in 1935 pass a law, signed by President 
Roosevelt—just before his second election—which 
barred the weak democracies from getting arms from 
our shores? Of what avail are resolutions about world 
peace when, after winning a great war and disarming 
the enemy, the same victorious conquerors allow their 
military forces to disintegrate and refuse to allow their 
arsenals to be used to meet the threats of tyrants 
wherever they arise? 

Was the British foreign policy in respect to Italian 
aggression in Ethiopia, in respect to Japanese aggres- 
sion in Manchuria, in respect to the noble efforts of 
the loyalists in Spain, a foreign policy which thought- 
ful Americans approved then or now? Are we asked to 
accept that kind of character-less behavior as the basis 
for a future alliance? 

There were in Britain then, as there are today, men 
of Character who cried out at this chauvinism, who 
begged for a different distribution of economic re- 
sources in the post-war world of the ’20’s, for a peace 
built not on hate or revenge but on the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule—based on toler- 
ance, mutual respect, unselfishness and honesty. 

We do not need more resolutions. We need humble- 
ness, penitence, re-examination of our true motives. 
and the courage to rehabilitate the conquered as well 
as to restrain the conquerors. 

We need, in brief, a dedication to spiritual values 
and a commitment not just to the words or rituals 
but to the actual practice of a Christian philosophy. 

For the key to Character is to be found in confes- 
sion of error and re-appraisal of our inner purposes 
and not in denunciations or hypocritical phrases. 

We must honestly recognize that neither we nor the 
British nor the Russians are the sole proprietors of 
this world but merely temporary trustees obedient to 
the will of God. He created human beings everywhere 
equal—not to live under master rulers or a system of 
vested privileges. He gave to all persons irrespective 
of creed or color the right to enjoy freedom of oppor- 
tunity—the inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 
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The United States Navy is advertising—for the dis- 
comfort of Japan—hitherto secret details of its growth in 
size and power during the last three vears. 

Those details make the loss of 58 warships in battle 
and the loss of 129 other fighting ships, through transfer 
and conversion, seem small. They underscore the sig- 
nificant increase in the relative importance of aircraft in 
the Navy’s combat plans. The traditional definition of 
sea power now is expanded to “sea-air power.” 

A graphic view of the increase in both ships and planes 
is presented by the Pictogram. It shows over-all naval 
tonnage rising from 1,875,000 tons in July, 1940, to al- 
most 5,000,000 tons; the naval air force increasing from 
1,744 planes to 18,269 planes. 
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Ships. Not vet at its peak, naval shipbuilding already 4 
has added a big new fleet to U.S. naval might. 

Warships. The number and weight of battleships, car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, destroyer escorts and subma- 
rines almost have been doubled since July, 1940. The 
Navy now has 613 warships aggregating 2,217,982 tons, 
is getting a new carrier every month. 

Other types. Landing craft are the most numerous non- 
combat ships. With the aid of an overriding priority from 
President Roosevelt through the first six months of 1942, 
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the Navy rushed to compietion a fleet of invasion vessels 
that totaled 12,964 by June 30. Also, the Navy has re- 
ceived 1,274 mine and patrol craft, 654 vard and district 
craft, 151 auxiliary vessels. 
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The ability to build this huge fleet is a basic advantage 
that the U.S. Navy holds over the navies of all other 
nations. It makes feasible the strategy of attack, for 
losses can be replaced on a scale no other navy can equal. 

Aircraft. Spearhead of attack in the new Navy is air 
power. Emphasis recently has shifted to bombers, the 
shock force in attacks on enemy bases and ships. During 
the first six months of 1943, production equaled the total 
of all the preceding 30 months in the case of patrol and 
dive bombers, was slightly higher in the case of torpedo 
bombers. 

Ordnance and facilities. Expansion of the fleet has 
been accompanied by a 24-fold increase in the rate of 
production of guns and mounts, ammunition, torpedoes, 
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mines, depth charges, bombs and fire-control devices 
More than 66,000 of the four main types of naval guns 
and mounts have been turned out since July, 1940. 

In addition, a vast shore facilities program has been 
carried out. New industrial facilities for shipbuilding and 
repair, ordnance and aircraft have been contracted for at 
a cost of $3,200,000,000. These were 81 per cent com- 
pleted on July 1 One-third of the $4,800,000,000 allotted 
for nonindustrial bases has gone to naval aviation bases; 
the rest to advance bases, storage, fleet facilities, ete. 
Only the advance base program is less than 75 per cent 
complete. 

The two-ocean Navy was only a dream 36 months ago. 
Today it is the biggest reality that Japan has to face 
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CLOSING RANKS WITH RUSSIA 


Roosevelt-Churchill Moves for Clearer Understanding With Stalin 


Allied military successes, 
material aid to Soviet 
strengthen bargaining power 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, after months of effort, 
are more hopeful of obtaining a clearer 
inderstanding with Russia. The need for 
such an understanding grows with each 
new mile that the Russians armies retake 
from the Germans. Balkan invasion plans, 


many 


the co-operation Russia is to give in a 
postwar world, Russian bases from which 
to hit Japan, all of these are items that 
would fall upon the agenda for their talks 
with Josef Stalin. 

On their own side, the Allied leaders are 
prepared to argue strongly with Mr. Stalin. 
They feel that they have a good case. The 
invasion of Italy is moving firmly ahead. 
New strokes against the Axis in Europe are 
in the making. They feel that, though they 
did not open a front in Europe as early as 
the Russians wanted, they opened one as 
quickly as they could do so with any 
reasonable hope of success. 

But this is only one phase of the argu- 
ment they are ready to put to Mr. Stalin. 
Another runs like this: Not only in the 
war, but in the peace to follow, Russia 
needs the co-operation of the United States 
Britain. Together, the three 
great nations can be a powerful influence 
for maintaining the peace of the world. 
There is a highly practical, realistic side 
to this, too. 

At the moment, America is sending food, 
planes and fighting equipment to Russia. 
After the Russia will need many 
things for a reconstruction job. Her cities 
are battered. Her man power is depleted 
by the war. She still will need food and 
equipment in the hard days to come. 
rhese things she cannot get from a Europe 
whose resources have been sapped by a 
devastating war, or from an Asia now only 
beginning to awaken to the industrial era. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
have been ready for months to travel long 
distances to put these views before Mr. 
Stalin. They would have gone many miles 


and Great 


war, 


closer to Russia for the Casablanca con- 
ference if the Russian Premier would have 
joined them. They were ready to travel a 
great distance after the Quebec meeting if 
they then could have met Mr. Stalin. But 
he was too busy to talk. 

With his armies pressing forward in a 
huge offensive, he still is busy. And his 
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COL. E. W. STARLING 
Protector of six Presidents 


own bargaining position steadily 
stronger. But the position of the British 
and the Americans does not weaken. They 
are moving, too. Moreover, both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt are heartened 
by signs of increasing Russian friendliness. 

Mr. Roosevelt says plans for a talk with 
Mr. Stalin are moving well. Mr. Churchill 
thinks they will get together before the 
end of the year. Russian representatives 
are to take part in an inter-Allied commis- 
sion meeting in Algiers to discuss Medi- 
terranean and Balkan problems. Foreign 
office spokesmen for the three nations are 
about to get together. Russia has named 
French National 
Committee, already recognized by Britain 
and America. Premier Stalin sent a mes- 
sage to an American War Bond rally. The 
tone of articles in Russian magazines is 
more friendly toward the United States. 

On its own side, the United States is 
moving carefully. Admiral William H. 
Standley, who as Ambassador criticized 
the Russians for not giving credit to the 
United States for the aid they were get- 
ting from this country, has come home. 
And Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, says his Committee will not 


grows 


an ambassador to the 


report gny postwar peace resolution until 
the views of Mr. Stalin are known. The 
House passed the Fulbright Resolution 
favoring a policy of international co-opera- 
tion after the war by a vote of 360 to 29. 
Eighteen of the dissenting were 
from Illinois, Ohio and Michigan; 26 dis- 
senters were Republicans. 

Mr. Roosevelt is finding Congress far 
less turbulent on many subjects than it 


votes 


was before the recess that took the mem- 
bers back home. A steady march of gen- 
erals and admirals before congressional 
committees has whittled down to a splinter 
the chance of interference with military 
plans for drafting fathers. Criticism of 
many phases of the war program is less 
caustic. But pot shots already are being 
aimed at Elmer Davis and his Office of 
War Information. And warnings have been 
given that agencies not directly engaged in 
war work will have trouble getting money 
from Congress. 

The President has set his Treasury ex- 
work 
with congressional tax men on the job of 
framing a new revenue measure. But, in 
the face of an election year, the task is not 
arousing keen enthusiasm from members 
of Congress. They speak of raising $5,000.- 
000,000 or $6,000,000,000 in taxes, 
only about half as much as Mr. Roosevelt 
would like to have. 

Meanwhile, instead of a tax bill being 
hurried through so that it will become ef- 
fective by the first of next year, realistic 
tax men who are studying the problem for 
the President doubt that it will see the 
light of legal day quickly enough to go into 
effect before July 1, 1944. Long and pon- 
derous hearings lie ahead of the bill. 

The President would have time to make 
several round trips to Russia before the 
tax bill gets to the White House. Some 
members of his family were clicking off the 
miles last week. Mrs. Roosevelt reached 
the final leg of her homecoming trip from 
New Zealand and Australia. At Honolulu, 
she had covered 20,730 miles. And Lieut. 
Col. James Roosevelt, just back from the 
Aleutians, flew to Washington to confer 
with Marine officers and to see his father. 

One veteran White House traveler decid- 
ed he had had enough. Col. Edward W. 
Starling, who had traveled 1,000,000 miles 
in his 30 years of guarding six Presidents 
for the Secret Service, made up his mind 
to retire Nov. 1. He will settle down in a 
house of his own on Biscayne Bay for a 
lot of fishing and a long vacation. 
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TIME AND TIDE .. AND THE ENEMY .. 
wait for no war cargo. But transportation 
men report that far too much war cargo is 
waiting . . waiting on shipping docks for lack 
of transportation, even though all transport 
agencies are doing a heroic job, all factors 
considered. 


Why the critical tie-up? 

There simply isn’t enough equipment. Take 
Trailers, for one item. Most motor carriers, asked 
to increase their tonnage 15 per cent (all of it essen- 
tial), actually have substantially fewer Trailers than 


a year ago, and possibly one-fourth of those remain- 
ing are idle much of the time for repairs. 


This Country . . and the drive for Victory . . 


r need 50,000 additional Trailers QUICK! 


Virtually no commercial Trailers have 
been built in 1942 and 1943. The normal 
needs for those two years, plus 1944, would 
be at least 125,000 new Trailers. But the 
needs happen to be drastically abnor- || 
mal. So a program for building 50,000 
Trailers in 1944 is an absolute minimum. . 
considerably less than half of what the 
country actually needs. Government au- 
thorization for any lesser number word 
be woefully inadequate. 


But authority to the Trailer indus- 
try to build 50,000 new commercial 





A FORWARD-LOOKING PLAN 
| att Labt 
90,000 


TRUCK- TRAILERS 


Tume, Tide and the Enemy 


Wait for No War Cargo 





customer’s requirements. It’s been proven that it’s 
impractical for Federal agencies to try it. But even 
the manufacturers can’t foretell exactly for six 
months or a year ahead . . they might, for example, 
estimate too many logging Trailers, too few gasoline 
Trailers, and thus waste materials. 


Is there a solution? Yes! Simplify the ma- 
terials situation. Enable Trailer manufacturers 
to order and receive materials on shorter notice, 
without the necessity of making estimates 
(which can only be ‘‘guess-timates’’) several 
months ahead. Make the program big enough. 
Determine it early enough .. which means 
right now! 


With that constructive foundation to work on, 
the Trailer industry will... 


e Build the 50,000 commercial Trailers 
the country needs so badly. 


© Deliver them in minimum time, thus 
helping the war effort. 


e Eliminate production peaks and val- 
|  leys caused by design changes, etc., in 
|| military work; keep factory workers 
| steadily busy and more productive. 


e Maintain the important military pro- 


duction they have been doing the past 
two years. 





Trailers in 1944 still wouldn’t be KY 
enough! Equally necessary is a flexible 
production program, including acces- 
sibility of materials, that would let the Trailer 
industry fit the commercial production into 
the inevitable slack periods in the military 
work every Trailer builder is doing. 


Trailers are essentially custom-built. They can’t 
be limited to a few standard types, as can automo- 
biles, for example. Trailers for hauling oil, cement, 
freight, livestock, logs, chemicals, steel are different 
and need different materials. Mountainous and flat 
country impose varied requirements. Conflicting 
state laws specify differing sizes, weights, equipment, 
ttc. So Trailers must, in the main, be built to order. 
And most war-time orders are rush. Clearly, there’s 
a difficult materials problem. 


The Trailer manufacturers themselves can ob- 
viously estimate better than anyone else their 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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TRUCK AND TRAILER OPERATORS 
HAVE BEEN ““BUFFALOED” 


Truck and Trailer operators have been reluc- 
tant to apply for the purchase of even the few 
vehicles that have been available in the past year 
because they are continually dinned with ‘“‘You’ll 
have to get along with what equipment you have 


—you can’t get any more.” They’ve been pretty 
thoroughly “‘buffaloed,’”’ even though their need 
for vehicles for war work is genuine and critical. 


Along with a program for building 50,000 com- 
mercial Trailers must be a program for putting 
them where they’re needed. And that entails 
assuring the operators that they’ll be given, 
with a minimum of routine, the equipment for 
which they can prove need. 





Service In All Principal Cities 


PRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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Whats Chungking doing in Nevada ? 


HIS, YOU WILL SAY, is a strange- 
looking map of the U.S.A. 


There’s Chungking, China, right 
where you’d expect to find Elco, 


Nevada. 


But we put it there to remind you 
that 
Chungking in 39 hours’ elapsed time 
— about the same time it takes to travel 
Chicago to Elco, Nevada, by 


you can fly from Chicago to 


from 
train. 

And that’s why we put Moscow, 
Russia, where San Antonio, Texas, 
ought to be— and Singapore up near 
Seattle, Washington. 


The number of hours shown over 


each of these foreign cities represents 
the elapsed time by air from Chicago 
to that foreign city. Its location on the 
map shows the approximate distance 
you could travel in the U.S. by train in 
the same length of time. 


Perhaps you hadn’t thought of the 
world as being so small. But it is. 
Today, because of the long-range 
plane, no spot on earth is more than 60 
hours’ flying time from your local air- 
port. 


No longer, in a world shrunk so 
small, can there be such a thing as a 
hermit nation. Not when the Atlantic 
can be spanned in 372 minutes, and 


the broad Pacific in only 35 hours. 


As a nation, we didn’t fully under- 
stand this, at first. But when we did 
become aware of it, we quickly recog- 
nized the need for speeding the pro- 
duction of vast numbers of military 
aircraft, and training the personnel 
to fly, fight, and maintain them. 


This has been done — is still being 
done. And mastery of the air — which 
was not ours to begin with — is now 
helping to change the once-desperate 
hope of ultimate victory into a cet- 
tainty. 


Atter Victory, when we set about 
the task of securing our freedom and 
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a lasting peace, the plane will take 
its rightful place as a tremendously 
constructive force, welding the peo- 
ples of the earth together in friendly 
trade and intercourse and mutual 
understanding. 





A nation on wings — In 1940, there were 
less than 100 major airports in the U.S. 
By the end of this year there will be at 
least 865, not counting military air- 
dromes, all capable of handling even the 
biggest planes now flying. In addition, 
there will be well over 2000 smaller 
landing fields. 





The 4-engine, long-range Liberator 
bomber carries a heavier bomb load 
farther and faster than any other U.S. 
bomber in action against the enemy. 
Those operating from U.S. and British 


bases on anti-submarine patrol have 
been nicknamed “V.L.R.” (very long 
range) Liberators. Fully loaded with 
depth bombs, they fly 2000 miles or 
more, have sunk subs as far as 1000 
miles out in the Atlantic. Because of 
their extremely long range, Liberators 
were chosen to carry out the devastating 
raid on the Ploesti oil refineries in 
Rumania. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. * 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Vultee Field, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Miami, Fla. 











QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


The long-range Army Liberator bomber is 
now being built by Ford, Douglas, and 
North American, as well as by its designers, 
Consolidated Vultee. Sharing the blue- 
prints of a great weapon for Victory with 
other manufacturers is the American way 
of waging a war. 





The tough, bullet-fast Vengeance dive 
bomber is a Consolidated Vultee combat 
plane. Powered by a 1600 horsepower en- 
gine, and with hydraulic dive brakes for 
perfect control when streaking earthward 
toward its target, this deadly Army plane 
is giving a superb account of itself on our 
global battlefronts. 
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Well over 40% of the tens of thousands of 
workers in the Consolidated Vultee plants 
are women. Many of them were teachers, 
housewives, salesgirls — people who never 
worked before in an office or plant. But 
now they are skilled aircraft builders, do- 
ing their part to hasten the end of the war. 


More than 10,000 subcontractors and sup- 
pliers are pitching in and working ‘round 
the clock to help us put more and more 
Liberator bombers into the hands of Army 
and Navy pilots. 








No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 
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Trans-oceanic flying transport — Swarms of Liberator Express transport planes — work- 
horse version of the 4-engine, long-range Liberator bomber — are flying America’s globe- 
girdling supply lines, carrying military equipment and personnel. “Payload” capacity: 
up to 10 tons. One Liberator Express operating for Consairway — Consolidated Vultee’s 
foreign service transport line for the Air Transport Command — bas already flown 31 


round trips to Australia. 


FREE: Consolidated Vul- 
. 


tee is eager to 
make whatever contribution 
it can toward a clearer un- 
derstanding of today’s new 
global geography. 

The well-known cartog- 
rapher, Richard Edes Harrison, has 
worked with us in the preparation of a 
32-page booklet entitled “MAPS — and 
how to understand them.” This booklet is 
now available and will gladly be sent free 
on request. Simply fill out the coupon 
at the right. 





Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
P. O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 


| 

| 

! Please send me a free copy of the 
| 32-page booklet, “MAPS — and how 
| understand them.” 
| 

I 

| 

| 


Name 





Address 











LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO (patrol bomber) — CATALINA (patrol bomber) — P4Y 


(anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR 


EXPRESS (transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 








Suppose the earth crossed the path 
of some mysterious ray, causing all 
wood products suddenly to vanish! 
Such a startling event would dra- 
matically emphasize wood’s indis- 
pensability — would make most of 
us realize wood’s real importance 
in man’s progress. 

Economical, efficient harvesting 
of this versatile forest crop became 
possible when powerful logging ma- 
chinery was developed to replace 
manpower and horsepower. Today 
much of this equipment depends 
on Twin Dise Clutches for the 
application and control of power, 

The Twin Dise Hydraulic 


Torque Converter is another good 


example of how the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company’s twenty-five-year- 
old research and development pol- 
icy adds to everyone’s comfort 
and well-being. The Torque Con- 
verter gives to logging equipment 
performance characteristics which 
make for lower costs, increased 
safety and greater speed in logging 
operations. 

The reputation for dependability 
and durability which Twin Dise 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
have earned on the job of bring- 
ing logs out of the woods is a 
direct result of our specialization 
in the design and manufacture of 
industrial clutches. If you are 
building, or plan to build in the 
future, equipment using clutches, 
or hydraulic drives, get in touch 
with Twin Dise engineers today. 
Twin Disc CiutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converter (Lysholm-Smith Type) eliminates 
gear-shifting, multiplies an engine's torque. It cushions shock loads, prevents 
engine stalling or damage, handles heavy loads without jerking. 


Heavy Duty 
Power Take-off 


Machine Too! 
Clutch 


Twili((disc 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
OA 
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of Matromal Issues 


Fulbright Pledge 
On Peace Policy: 
Views of Press 


The House-approved Fulbright resolu- 
tion, which would put Congress on record 
as favoring U.S. participation in postwar 
machinery for maintaining peace, is gen- 
erally hailed by commenting editors as an 
important step toward international co- 
operation. Many editors believe that a 
stronger resolution, such as the Ball Burton- 
Hatch-Hill proposal, which carries a pledge 
to use military force to prevent aggression, 
would provoke endless controversy. 

Calling the resolution “a pallid substi- 
tute for the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill reso- 
lution,” now under consideration by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) says its 
form results “from the need to get Ameri- 
can political leaders on record in favor of 
some form of international collaboration.” 

The Tampa (Fla.) Times (Ind.) says 
that “there is value in even such a pious 
gesture” as a reflection of public sentiment. 
However, the New York Times (Ind.) de- 
clares: “The resolution is not to be dis- 
missed as an empty ‘pious’ gesture. Any 
attempt to make it more specific or de- 
tailed . . . would have precipitated not 
only a bitter but a futile debate; for the 
kind of international peace machinery to 
be established must necessarily be the re- 
sult of joint international decision.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
asserts that the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill res- 
olution “obviously treads more positively 
on the toes of the isolationists,” questions 
“whether the time is right for such a de- 
bate” as would take place on this proposal. 

Its support by both parties is “the best 
thing about the Fulbright resolution,” the 
Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.) says, it 
is “a step toward taking foreign policy out 
of the coming domestic political campaign 
—an end devoutly to be wished.” 

“A nonpolitical peace policy for the 
United States, with an agreement as to 
principles between both major parties and 
between the legislative and administrative 
branches of Government,” says the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.), “would give 
the United States great moral strength in 
its dealings with its allies and also with 
liberated and conquered peoples . . .- 
Therefore, the policy of co-operation and 
participation in maintaining world peace 
should be sanctioned . . . some time before 
military victory is achieved.” 
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A source of large capacity 
for Aluminum Alloys which 
meet every casting need and 
all physical specifications 





ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, Michigan 
General Offices: Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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PLAN FOR ‘REFUNDABLE’ TAXES 


Treasury Support Smoothing Path for Action on 1944 Revenue Bill 


Higher income rates, with 
return of part after war, 
as basis of new program 


American taxpayers are to be asked to 
accept a stiff increase in the levy on their 
incomes under a promise of getting some 
of that money back after the war. 

This is the essence of the “refundable 
tax” that the Treasury now is ready to 
support. Actually, the refundable tax is a 
forced-savings plan under a new name. It 
indicates that Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau is willing to yield a point or two to 
Economic Stabilization Vinson 
and some Congressmen on this issue 

This tax is expected to be the heart of 
the Treasury program that will be outlined 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee when it starts work next week on a 
new tax bill to apply to 1944 incomes. 
Committee Chairman Doughton (Dem.). 
of South Carolina, will try to whip the 
bill into shape by the end of the year. 

Essentials of the Treasury program are: 

Individual income levies: A single tax 
would apply to individual incomes, com- 
bining the present Victory tax, the income 
tax and the new refundable tax. Rates 
would be sharply higher on the first sur- 
tax bracket, which applies to the first 
$2,000 of income subject to surtax. After 
the first levy, rates gradually would di- 
minish in the upper brackets. 

Amounts to be refunded: A portion of 
the additional tax would be refunded after 
the war. The refundable portion of the 
tax also would be on a graduated scale, 
with lower incomes receiving the largest 
share. Individuals with no more than 
$2,000 of net income, for example, might 
receive all of their additional taxes back 
after the war; persons in the highest brack- 
ets would have very little returned. The 
Treasury proposes to let Congress decide 
how much of the levy should be 
straight tax and how much refundable tax. 

Method of refund: Alternate sugges- 
tions are expected for keeping account of 
the amount of taxes that are to be refund- 
ed. One suggestion is that the Treasury 
issue non-interest-bearing bonds for the 
amount subject to refund, due some time 


Director 


new 


after the war. Another suggestion is simply 
to credit the taxpayer with this amount. 

Revenue yield: Tax experts who will 
present the plan expect that rates could 
be levied to raise $7,000,000,000 in addi- 
tional federal revenue. They contemplate 


38 


that about half of this sum might be re- 
fundable. This amount of new revenue 
would put the Administration within strik- 
ing distance of its $12,000,000,000 goal. 
Another $2,000,000,000 could be raised 
from excises on items like liquor and luxu- 
ries, and $1,000,000,000 more could be ob- 
tained from higher corporation taxes. 
Outlook for adoption: Chances for ap- 
proval by Congress of the refundable fea- 
ture of the Treasury program are con- 
sidered good. A number of Congressmen. 
including Chairman Doughton, have fa- 
vored forced savings instead of taxes. The 
Treasury had been the stumbling block on 
this issue. However, there appears to be 
little chance of adopting the rates that 
the Treasury is expected to suggest. 
Some estimates indicate that to get 
$7 000,000,000 refundable tax 
would require an original withholding of 
27 per cent, as against the 20 per cent now 
withheld from pay checks. Few Congress- 
men seem willing to go this far for revenue. 


from a 


Victory tax repeal. An end to the 
Victory tax would be bad news to present 
income tax payers. It is the only meas- 
ure that now hits low-income tax groups 

Official estimates on Victory tax receipts 
for this year anticipate a yield of $2,610,- 
000,000, which would have to be made up 
elsewhere if the levy is discarded. More 
important is the fact that more than half 





—Harris & Ewing 
ECONOMIC STABILIZER VINSON 
Tax now, refund later. 


of this revenue—$1,410,000,000—is raised 
from persons with incomes of less than 
$3,000, and almost a third of it from per- 
with incomes of $2,000 and _ less. 
These groups, generally, are tapped lightly 
by income taxes and any new income tax 
measure that stands a chance of adoption 
would continue to be easy on them. 

Analysis of Victory tax returns reveals 
that this device reaches 49,897,000 indi- 
viduals, of whom 34,088,000 have net in- 
comes of $2,000 or less. This low-income 
group includes only 23,287,000 persons 
who pay individual income taxes at present 
rates. Thus there are more than 10,000,000 
Victory tax pavers who pay no income 
taxes whatever. 

Any attempt to include these persons 
into a income tax structure would 
mean heavier burdens on present income 
tax payers. It is unlikely that an income 
tax law could be written that would af- 
fect only the 10,000,000 Victory tax payers 
now outside of the structure. Thus, the 
middle-income groups could be expected 
to fill most of the gap that would be 
opened by repeal of the Victory tax. 

Still, sentiment for repeal is growing. 
The Treasury objects to the measure as a 
violation of ability to pay, since the Vic- 
tory tax is a flat levy on gross incomes. 
Congressmen are not unaware of the politi- 
cal advantages that would result from lift- 
ing the tax burden from so many voters. 
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War Bond problems. Complications 
are beginning to arise in the Treasury pro- 
gram for selling War Bonds on a large 
scale to voluntary purchasers. 

Reports have been received that banks 
are making service charges for cashing in 
bonds, and that post offices make redemp- 
tions difficult by requiring positive identi- 
fication of ownership. The Treasury would 
like to discourage redemptions, but not at 
the expense of new sales. Therefore, of- 
ficials are urging banks to care for their 
own customers free of charge and to send 
others to post offices. 

Meanwhile, voluntary sales of War 
Bonds appear to be declining, except in 
months when special drives are conducted. 
Series E bonds—the low-denomination is- 
sue designed for individuals—have de- 
clined steadily between April and August, 
while redemptions have increased. Both 
trends indicate taxes may be responsible 

Prospects for higher taxes thus threatep 
to eat into the amount of funds individual 
will set aside voluntarily for bonds. 
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— _Question_\ 
of the Week 
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IT 1S THE 


National service legislation calling for 
conscription of civilian man power is being 
studied on Capitol Hill as a solution for 
man-power shortages. The Austin-Wads- 
worth Bill embodies such a plan, while a 
recent study by Bernard M. Baruch presents 
@ program, based on labor priorities in 

| essential industries, which some officials 
| 


OF MANAGEMENT TO 


regard as a substitute for a labor draft 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
industrialists, labor leaders and others this 
question 


Will a national service act be 
necessary to solve our man-power 
problems in war production indus- 
tries? 


Answers were printed in last week’s 
issue. Others appear herewith 


| William J. Dodd 


New York, N. Y.; National Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
: \merica’s man-power problems in war 
__Factor production industries can be solved with- 








out mandatory man-power mobilization, 
if specific man-power needs are systemati- 
cally publicized, and the training, upgrad- 
ing and transfer of potential man power 
| sufficiently well organized and facilitated, 





@ Yes, NOW is the time to 
plan low-cost, efficient output 


for your post-war product. For supplemented by elimination of Selective 
planned production can give you the efficient cost-cutting tool Service local quotas and a more systematic 
you will need. With both Lamson Dispatch Tubes and Lamson classification of potential selectees as to 
Conveyors at work in your plant, management, materials, men the relative essentiality of occupations. 
and machines all move efficiently and economically towards a 
planned result. | W. C. Foster 
@ Lamson Tubes furnish instant, unerring communication to Long Island City, N.Y.; Vice President, 
every part of the plant—important papers, time tickets, blue- ee <a Wee Sad er ae 
prints, samples, inspection reports, small tools, are made avail- | answers: 
able the minute they are needed. Lamson Conveyors keep ma- | Almost certainly a national service act 
terials moving with a minimum of handling and floor-space, will not solve our man-power problem. Be- 
setting up a steady pace for production and eliminating traffic ing contrary to our U.S. spirit of free 
in the aisles and pile-up around machines. choice, it might reduce present production. 

oo 


A national characteristic is that we can 
Se n d fo r N E Ww B 00 k | et be inspired te oe sy Witness the 


deeds of our Army and Navy, rising to 














@ How to increase output and cut 
unit costs with this system of 
planned production is told in our 
new booklet called, ‘*Co-ordinated 
Control.”’ It’s full of valuable sug- 


meet great emergencies. We also have a 
vreat army of workers who have not been 
truly inspired by leadership on the home 
front. Before drafting workers, we must 
: : : j use more effectively those we have. 
gestions for projecting economical , 
\ post-war production. Whatever your : 

; \ plans, be sure to send for a free copy Frederick .. Crawford 


of ‘‘Co-ordinated Control.’’ Cleveland, Ohio; President, National Asso- 
B\ ciation of Manufacturers, and President, 


i Thompson Products, Inc., 


L A M S 0 N C 0 R Pp 0 R AT ; 0) N oo (by telegraph) 
Nothing, in my judgment, has transpired 


to justify a change in the position adopted 
unanimously by the board of directors of 


350-400 Lamson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 
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“4>2 Extra Girls for Other Work 


















Help Scarce? Here’s one way to solve that problem 
—and in your own office. Replace outmoded record 
equipment with Cardincer. Saves 40% in manpower. 
One girl—comfortably seated at a desk—finds, files 
and posts all records with no lost motion. One unit 
of 6,000 cards at her fingertips—easy to find—casy 
to remove from the wheel for posting—easy to return. 


Saves 40% in time, too. It’s compact, portable and 
mighty good looking. Ready for immediate shipment. 
Order Now. { 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED * CANTON 2, OHIO 
Formerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. + Branches in Principal Cities 
Producers of Methods Equipmeat and Office Accessories 


ASK FOR YOURS — Booklets in time-money saving 
ore free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
{inventories (), Costs (1), Poyroll & Personne! 1, 
Plant & Equipment (). Purchases 1, Production 2). 





DIEBOLD 






ROTARY FILES 


~ eae 


4 DIEBOLD ARMOR 
+ for America’s Armed Forces 
s 
' 
4 






Diebold Armor Plate on f 

U. S. planes, scout cars ‘ FAN 

and half cracks is saving i 

the lives of many American P| i s AM < B U Y WA R B .@] | D Ss 


fighting men. 
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ee de taste C Hide Crow today lO 

savor the same foct Cclion tn whiskey 
uhich generations fctical drinker 
have Known and ofplauded. Cee 


Th Ch Caw shilie na be hee 
! 4 and laid away to age years before the war. Today the 
Old Crow Distillery is producing only aleohol for 
war purposes. So be patient if you can’t have all you 
want of Old Crow when you want it. We are doing 
our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks so as to 


assure you a continuous supply lor the duration. 


Mexnvicny Sima ; F ) P-) 
"ad = oA Sul ’ Cfuedl, Y le 


AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. ° 100 Proof 






the National Association of Manufacturers 
on April 5, 1943, as follows: 

“The National Association of Manufac- 
turers does not believe in the principle of 
compulsory labor and therefore oppos:s 
the enactment of legislation to that end, 
Free labor and free industry is the com- 
bination that has made and can preserve 
our American economy—particularly im- 
portant in war... . Production would suf- 
fer, not benefit. from labor compulsion, be- 
cause there is no substitute for the initia- 
tive and willing effort of free men.” 











R. J. Goldie 


Detroit, Mich.; Vice President, The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., 









































answers: 


That a vital man-power shortage exists 






















under present working conditions is appar- 
ent to all manufacturers. The shortage 
could be largely overcome by the univer 
sal adoption of two policies: ‘Adoption o 
incentive pay and by getting all worker 
to work a full six days per week. 

How this could be accomplished is 
problem. Possibly a popular movemen 
with an insignia button, showing the wear 
er pledged to six days’ work per week fo 
the duration, might be the answer. 


Francis J. Gorman 


Washington, D.C.; International President, 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL) 


answers: 

\ national service act would be another 
step on the road to Fascism. Forced labor 
in any form is in violent contradiction té 
the principles of Americanism, and is ag 
indorsement of the Axis labor policy. In 
my opinion, there are three things we cal 
do now as a remedy: Give increased repre 
sentation and responsibilities to organized 
labor in all Government agencies dealing 
with the recruiting and shifting of labor 
on a voluntary basis; seek out a more 
equitable wage policy for application by 


the WLB, and repeal the antistrike law. 


Lee H. Hill 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice President, Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 


answers: 

Whether or not a national service ac 
will be necessary depends entirely on 
whether or not the woman power of the 
nation responds to the demands for work 
in war plants, and whether the men in non- 
essential industries will transfer to essential 
work under the pressure now being exerted 
by the War Manpower Commission. 

There is no problem of theoretically 
available man power, but the problem is 
one of distribution and making available 
to war plants the man power (and wem 
an power) now available in the homes and 





> 


in nonessential industry. 
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HOW MANY... \/ HOW MUCH... 
IN A CONVOY? 


1,000,000 somes + SOO TANKS + 10 PT BOATS «+ 10,000 TRUCKS * 1,000 TANK DESTROYERS + 135,000 MACHINE GUNS 


25,000,000 SHELLS + 30,000 JEEPS + 200 PLANES + 100 LOCOMOTIVES + 1,000 ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS + 140 AIRCRAFT DETECTORS 
WITH TRACK AND EQUIPMENT 


500,000,000 ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION + 75,000,000 GALLONS OF GASOLINE + 4,000,000 CASES OF FOOD, MEDICINE, CLOTHING AND SUPPLIES 


* * * 
The American steamship lines, cooperating with the War Shipping Administration and the Navy, are keeping many such convoys moving 


GRACE LINE 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 








COLOSSAL” is a puny 


rwO HARD, : indeed, Note of interest to post-war planners: 


YOUNG AMERICANS — Is a puny factures a large share of the 
in a fox hole... ‘o de the work making ammunition 
S. and United 
too, huge qui 
alloys that go into other 
is for land, sea an 
ye cor 
technical staff is 1 


€ post-wat 


cutive Off 
, - ! ney ) : of course, ane do our 
Balkan fox he 3 ‘ , 9 e, and we'll do « 


en a fox hole in G 


Or, who can say, Into dust and oblivion 
A fox hole in | 
Where the Nips, 
Instead of ticing God willing ... and you he Iping! 


very honorable flower arrangements” COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


ig ; * * * Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Will learn to drink 


pit _— — . ’ sak th nite — Executive Offices: 
The bitter 1-Drew ( it. UY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


pan, Forever and forever... 
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EASING COMPETITION FOR WORKERS 


New Policy of Denying War Contracts in Labor-Shortage Areas 


WMC extension of 
West Coast controls 
on the hiring of labor 


As an employer, there are some new 
phases of the man-power situation that 
may affect you. For example: 

If you are doing business in an area 
where an acute labor shortage exists, 
you may find Government procurement 
agencies refusing to place contracts with 
vou even if you have facilities for turn- 
ing out the required products. 

If you are operating on the West 
Coast or in any otier region where the 
West Coast man-power program may be 
extended, you cannot obtain a Govern- 
ment contract that requires hiring more 
workers without first obtaining approval 
of the War Production Board. 

If you are located in an area where 
stabilization programs control the hir- 
ing of a substantial proportion of the 
workers in the area, your business will 
be subject to classification as to its im- 
portance to the war effort. This classi- 
fication will order in 
which workers are to be allotted to you 


determine the 


from the available pool in your com- 
munity. This allotment will be made by 
Area Manpower Priorities Committees 
That is the procedure ordered by the 
War Manpower Commission in a re- 
cent directive to regional directors. 
Thus, employers in labor-scarce areas 
outside the West Coast soon may be feel- 
ing the effects of the Administration’s lat- 
est attempt to control the supply and flow 
national 
legislation. The moves listed above mark 
the first efforts to extend to the rest of the 
country some of the proposals of the Ba- 
ruch man-power report that were adopted 
in more detail on the West Coast. 
Contracts. The policy covering award 
of contracts is set forth in a directive of 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, to 
Government procurement agencies. These 
agencies include the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Smaller War Plants 
Corp. and Treasury. The meaning of the 
order for employers is that, from now on, 
more emphasis in negotiating contracts will 
be placed on man power than on any other 
production factor, except meeting delivery 
schedules. The directive provides that: 
“After timely delivery. the effective use 
of our total national man-power resources 


OCTOBER 1, 1943 


of man power without service 


Commission, 


XiIM 


becomes the controlling factor in placing 
and revising war procurements. As_ in- 
sufficient man power is hurting produc- 
tion, procurement agencies are directed not 
to place contracts in areas of acute labor 
shortages, notwithstanding the existence of 
facilities capable of doing the job, when- 
ever it is practical to place the contracts 
elsewhere.” 

The same reasoning applies in reverse 
to cutbacks in the war program. When- 
ever demand for an item diminishes, con- 
tracts will be terminated in labor-shortage 


Alexander in the Philadelphia Bulletin 











RELUCTANT TO USE IT 


areas before other areas. Object here is to 
release labor for more important jobs. 
Labor priorities. At present, only em 
ployers on the West Coast and in the 
Buffalo area come under the jurisdiction 
of Manpower Priorities Committees. How- 
ever, the War Manpower Commission ap 
parently is laying the groundwork for ex- 
tension of this phase of the West Coast 
plan to other parts of the country. In 
a directive to its regional directors, WMC 
specifies that, before the establishment of 
an employment stabilization program con- 
trolling the hiring of a substantial propor- 
tion of workers in an area, a Manpower 
Priorities Committee shall be created in 
the area. This Committee will be made up 
solely of members of Government agencies, 


with a chairman recommended by the 





management-labor committee for the area. 
Function of the Priorities Committee 
will be to list plants in the area accord- 
ing to their immediate importance to war 
production and according to their needs 
for workers. The question of production 
urgency is to be determined by a Produc- 
tion Urgency Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board. When a company’s impor- 
tance to the production program has been 
established, the Priorities Committee will 
then allot workers on a priorities basis. 


Turnover. Behind the Administration’s 
latest moves to tighten controls on hiring 
lie some rather startling new figures on 
turnover in war plants. Official figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that 5.52 workers of every 100 em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries quit 
their jobs in July. This is the highest quit 
rate on record at Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and compares with 5.20 in June and 
+.02 in July of last year. 

Total separations for the month—includ- 
ing resignations, discharges, layoffs and de- 
partures to military service—were 7.43 per 
100. That is higher than the 7.07 rate for 
June and the 6.73 rate for a year ago. 

The military draft is shown to be play- 
ing a comparably minor role in the total 
turnover picture. Withdrawals from plants 
for military and 
totaled only .76 per 100 in July compared 
with 1.23 a year ago. 

The which 
fired was shown to be on the increase. The 
figure of .66 per 100 for July of this year 
compared with 43 per 100 in July, 1942 
Absenteeism was given as the principal 


miscellaneous reasons 


rate at workers are being 


reason for this high discharge rate 
Turnover in some plants runs as high as 
100 per cent a year. The turnover figure 
of 7.43 per 100 does not seem high until it 
is measured against the normal peacetime 
rate of 2 to 3 per cent. WMC considers 
figure cent to be dan- 


any over 5 per 


rer 
gerous. 


Labor draft. Most congressional back 
ers of the Austin-Wadsworth labor-draft 
bill now are that President 
Roosevelt will continue to hold out against 
a national until the Baruch 
man-power plan has had a fair trial on the 
West Coast and elsewhere. 


convinced 
service law 
Three factors lead to this conclusion: 


First, union labor shows no sign of relax- 
ing its opposition to the bill, continues to 
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The railroads of America are backing industry to the limit in the war of 
production. Only the close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of transportation and industry 
since the war began. , 

For many years the Seaboard Railway has recognized the interdepen- 
dence of industry and transportation. On the established principle that 
the welfare of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of its patrons, the 
Seaboard has been working over a long period of time for the economic 
development of the territory it serves. 

The Seaboard’s interest extends beyond the location of new plants. It is 
equally concerned with the success of all industry served by its Line. Its 
policy is to provide adequate service and to adjust the freight rates on raw 
materials and finished products to enable these industries to compete with 
similar industries whether located in the South or elsewhere. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the industrial development of 
the South in recent years. Present indications point to further expansion 
in the post-war period. 

Seaboard will work in the future — as in the past — as Partners With 


“ts ABOARD 


RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS + ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 














consider it a means of imposing a state of 
involuntary servitude upon the workers. 

Second. industry little enthusiasm 
for the proposal. This was demonstrated 
anew last week when the manufacturers’ 
committee of the United States Chambet 
of Commerce recommended continuance of 
existing voluntary stabilization methods 
in preference to labor conscription. 

Third, 1944 is a presidential election 
year and the Administration might be 
reluctant to back such a controversial issue 
until it was convinced all other methods 
of controlling man power had failed. 


has 


Union security. Attention of employ- 
ers with union contracts is called to a sig- 
nificant opinion of the War Labor Board’s 
Shipping Commission. This opinion, writ- 
ten by Commission Chairman William 
Simkin, holds that every renewed contract 
containing a maintenance-of-union-mem- 
bership clause should give workers an op- 


portunity to withdraw from the union 


—Acme 
RICHARD T. FRANKENSTEEN 
Driving for the labor vote 


within 15 days of the date of the contract 

Although any action by the Shipping 
Commission may be upset by the War 
Labor Board, the Commission’s opinions 
and decisions hold until the Board re- 
verses them. Therefore, Mr. Simkin’s ob- 
servations on maintenance-of-membership 
renewals are of extreme importance to em- 
ployers and unions. 

Most maintenance-of-membership con- 
tracts as now written contain a 15-day 
escape clause. This clause gives workers 
that many days in which to leave the 
union. If they fail to withdraw within that 
time, they must remain dues-paying mem- 
bers until the contract expires. Union lead- 
ers argue that one such escape period is 
enough, but Mr. Simkin and the em- 
ployer members of the Commission con- 
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MONTHLY SETTLEMENTS REQUIRED 


THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


MISS NORA M. HEIM, euccosco! 
1144 NEAL ST. NeEos 
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Bookkeepers ¢ 
for a 


Nation 


Unheralded! Unsung!... It’s time to praise the bookkeepers of our nation 
... for, without them, the wheels of industry would not turn to produce 
vital war materials and keep supplies rolling up to the home front. 














WirtHouT machines to help them do this job, many more book- 
keepers would be needed to keep our records, millions of man-hours 7 — a 
would be stolen from our war effort. x ssl, 
National Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines are speeding record 4 ; 
making and record keeping for the nation because they are simple Cn fA 
and easy to operate. They alone combine the standard adding machine 
and typewriter keyboards with full visibility of forms in the machines. | Wherever records are 


kept or money is han- 
died, there is need for 
some product of The 


Any typist with a knowledge of an adding machine becomes a proficient 
operator in a few hours. 


Nationals are flexible and can be changed to do all sorts of book- | National Cash Register 
keeping: The statement you receive from the department store or | Company. 
wholesaler, purchase records, payroll writing, posting general ledgers, 344 OFFICES IN 


and numerous other applications. 

National Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines, like all other National 
products and systems, save man-hours and provide protection over 
money and records. They may be secured by essential industries through 
priorities. . . . A stock of modern used National Cash Registers is 
also available for business needs. 

stars for ‘‘unceasing ex- 


The National Cash Register Company start for," wncoring or 


\ DAYTON 9, OHIO tion of precision instruments and other 


war mofteriel. 
CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


| UNITED STATES AND CANADA | 


- 





* *& *& Our factory 
ot Dayton, Ohio, 
proudly flies the Army- 
Navy "EE" with three 
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... fo assure safe, reliable performance 


In advanced engineering devel- 
opment — such as this new sen- 
sational aircraft design —Ampco 
Metal receives generous recogni- 
tion, indicating the basic impor- 
tance of this alloy of the alumi- 
num bronze class. Modern design 
calls for modern alloys — and 
Ampco bronzes have earned the 
regard of design engineers in the 
aviation field because of excep- 
tional performance. 


Throughout all industry, parts 
of Ampco Metal are doing val- 


iant service. In aircraft, ordnance, 
machine tools, marine service, 
Ampco Metal meets gruelling 
service conditions — proves its 
high strength, hardness, long- 
wearing characteristics, and gen- 
eral all-around versatility. 
Investigate Ampco Metal for 
use in your equipment — and 
enjoy the satisfaction and pres- 
tige that comes through the 
“discovery” of a bronze that 
really solves your metal prob- 
lems. Ask for free bulletin, ‘File 
41—Engineering Data Sheets.’’ 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT US10 


THE METAL WITHOUT 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


AN EQUAL 








tend that. inasmuch as union-maintenance 
clauses are issued by the Board only for 
the duration of a contract and not for the 
duration of the war, each renewed con. 
tract should contain a new escape clause 
This issue will come up with increasing 
frequency as year-old contracts expire. 

Labor’s reason for opposing renewal of 
the escape period is fear that many work. 
ers will drop their union memberships if 
given another opportunity, inasmuch a 
Government regulations and an abundance 
of jobs have removed many of the peace. 
time arguments for joining a union. 

Labor in politics. Organized labor’ 
determination to be a more potent facto; 
in the coming elections than in any previ- 
ous campaign takes a practical turn in 
Detroit. There the CIO United Aut 
Workers union has arranged with the cit) 
clerk to deputize members of the union 
as registration clerks to register voters in 
the union’s halls. 

This is a movement that is expected t 
spread to other cities as the CIO, the AFL 
and the railroad brotherhoods rally their 
forces for political action. The unions are 
out to make sure that the labor vote gets 
to the polls in 1944. They are particularh 
anxious to retire Congress thos 
members who supported the Smith-Con- 
nally War Labor Disputes Act and other 
legislation they consider hostile to labor 

The voter apathy that goes with good 
wages and a steady job is the thing the 
union leaders fear most in their campaign 
to rally the labor vote. A CIO survey of 
registration records in Columbus, Ohio, 
showed only 10 per cent of the 35,000 
members of the CIO in that city were 
qualified to vote. 

“Last year we were caught short,” says 
Richard Frankensteen, vice president of 
the Auto Workers. “Many workers felt 
they must stay on the job rather than 
vote, or didn’t know how to register in 
their new homes, or just didn’t give a 
damn.” 


from 


Strike elections. Score to date on 
strike election notices filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board: 

Notices filed, 295; notices withdrawn, 
164: elections held, 37. In all but three 
of the elections, a majority of workers 
voted to strike. 

Results of recent elections involving 50 
or more workers: 

Martin-Parry Corp., York, Pa. strike 
notice filed by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (independent). In fa- 
vor of strike. 208; against, 34. 

North American Refractories Co., Sol- 
dier, Ky. Notice filed by United Brick 
and Clay Workers (AFL). In favor, 95: 








~ 


A fF wn @& re 





against, 11. 

Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., Niagara 
Falls. N. Y. Notice filed by District 50 
(UMW). In favor. 248: against, 42. 
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lance e . 

y for 

i ISSING... 
con- 

jause 

asing “"M 

ire. issing in action.”” You know what that 
‘al of can mean. 


a Mom Says you must be brave. “It's what 

s @ your father would expect of us,” she tells 

lance you when it’s bedtime and your chin starts 

eace to feel shaky. Then she kisses you extra hard 
and turns her head away so you can't see 
her eyes. 

tbor's You've never let her see you cry. Not 

acto once, since that telegram came and she 

mui. twisted it all up in a little ball, then 

i J smoothed it and put it in the desk. 

Aut 

city But, lying in bed, you play “Pretend’— 

inion pretend you can hear his step as he comes 

rs it up to your room—pretend you can feel a 
stubble brush your forehead. And some- 

ed te times, in the dark, you can almost smell a 

AFL cigarette-y suit close to your face. 

a Later you dream—dreams that you don’t 

, oote tell about. And in the morning you wake up 


larly | with that funny, empty feeling in your 
"we: stomach. 








Con. Poor little guy. We—all of us—wish there 

other were something we could do. Perhaps there 

abor is. Why shouldn't it be this? 

ra We can resolve that the plans your father 

paign had for you shall remain within your reach, 

nr of that you shall have the chance to grow and 

Ohio. Jearn, that your opportunities will be bound- 

5,000 ed only by your own get-up-and-go, that 

were you will progress and prosper in direct rela- 
tion to your own ability—in a land of free- 

says dom and opportunity. 

at of Those are the things your Dad valued, 

+ felt the things for which he gave his life. Though 

than some may strive to change all that—provide 

4s " you with the “benefits” of an all-powerful 

~~ s government, the “advantages” of regimen- 
tation, the “blessings” of bureaucracy—we 
can resolve they won't succeed. 

e on 

Na- You, son, won’t read these words, and if 
you did, they wouldn’t mean much to you 

‘awn now. But your father’s friends—known and 

three unknown—are making you a promise, just 

rkers the same. 

— You may never hear it from their lips. 
But if you were older you would read it in 

trike their faces—recognize it in their spirit. They 

aie are determined to keep America free. To 

» fa: keep it a land in which government is the 
servant, not the master of the people. To 

Sol- keep it the kind of America your Dad 

etalk wanted to preserve—for you. 

. 95: 

ara 

t 50 
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Special Report. 


(This article represents the result of ag 








extensive research on a topic of out 
standing importance in National Affairs. 


ENOUGH COAL AND FUEL OIL? 
PROSPECT FOR WARM HOMES 


Adequate, but not Lavish, Supplies for Winter Heating Are in Sigh 


Official emphasis upon 
economic use and tight 
control of distribution 


Cool nights and frosty mornings are re- 
minding householders that another heat- 
ing season is beginning. For many, the 
reminder carries with it a discomforting 
uncertainty about the winter’s fuel sup- 
ply, about whether enough coal or fuel oil 
will be available to keep the house warm 
in the months ahead. 

This is because Washington has been 
talking darkly of an unrelieved fuel oil 
shortage in the East, and a new scarcity 
of coal the country over. Secretary of In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, who also is Petro- 
leum Administrator and Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator, has issued frequent warnings 
that, without rigid fuel economies, some 
homes may be cold. Despite a big increase 
in Eastern oil deliveries, growing military 
demands have prevented the usual summer 
accumulation of fuel oil. Coal production 
is below expectations, owing in part to the 
strikes of last spring. Whether the mines 
can make up for lost time is in dispute. 


- 


Under these circumstances, many house- 
holders are worried. A fortunate few have 
been able to stock a full winter’s supply of 
coal in the cellar. But most coal users have 
not. And the man with an oil furnace can 


store only a few weeks’ supply of oil at any 


time. These less lucky or less foresighted 
citizens are asking just how bad the situ- 
ation really is. And so, too, are business- 
men who use coal or oil. 

The answer to their question is that the 
fuel situation is tight, but hardly ruinously 
so. Officials say that, with proper distri- 
bution and economic use, there should be 
fuel for all. The details show why: 

Fuel oil. As for fuel oil, Ralph K. Davies. 
the Deputy Petroleum Administrator, says 
the situation will be as good this year as 
last, and perhaps better. As of today, 
officials expect no reductions in the value 
of rationing coupons, such as were the rule 
last year. This alone means a substantially 
increased allotment. In addition, over-all 
oil allotments for very small homes are to 
slightly. This 
houses with less than 600 square feet of 


be increased applies — to 


floor space, which would be the floor space 
of a one-story house, 20 by 30 feet. 
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WELDING THE ‘BIG INCH’ 


Dark talk of scarcities in oil and coal 


Fuel oil supply. The East is receiving é 
per cent more oil of all kinds now than 
vear ago, some 1,500,000 barrels daily 
as compared with 1,000,000 barrels. Thi 
however, does not mean a similar increz 
in oil furnace For the Easte 
receipts must supply the Army, the Nav 
the merchant marine, war industries ag 


for use. 


automobile owners, as well as the furna 
in the The P 
troleum Administration for War had hop 
that, with the opening of the “Big Ine 
pipe line, a large stock of furnace oil co 


householder’s basement. 


be accumulated during the summer. 8 


increased military demand and breaks 
the pipe line prevented. The result is th 
Eastern reserve stocks are at a low eb 
two-fifths of and le 
than two-thirds what they were a year a 
Just now, fuel oil stocks are increasi 
by 70.000 barrels daily, in preparation 
the cold late 
December, a second pipe line to the E 
the “Little Big Inch,” is to come i 
operation. In addition, there is reason 


less than normal, 


months. In November 


believe that some heating oil now is bef 
shipped from the Caribbean by tank 


and the question of importing incre 


A SOURCE OF HOME HEAT 
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can fliers are telling 

i Hitler and Tojo the 
inside story of democratic “decadence”’— 
telling it in flaming emphasis—with two- 
ton bombs, torpedoes, machine gun fire. 
In selecting and training the boys who 


carry these messages, American military 











authorities employ the most critical physi- 
cal examination and intense conditioning 


program. Throughout, particular atten- 


* BU 


tion is given to perfection of vision. 

Nor is the importance of eyesight 
efficiency and visual care confined to the 
air fronts of this global war. On America’s 
production lines, we cannot afford to 
waste time, to spoil materials through 
faulty vision. 

Bausch & Lomb is supplier of eye 
examination instruments, lenses and eye- 
wear to the military forces—as well as 


to the thousands of professional and 


y 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


“Eyes Right’ has never meant so much to America 


Keen-eyed A meri - 


il men throughout America whose 
alized skills keep civilian eyes at 
top performance. 
Here again, optical science is seeing 
it through. 


BAUSGH & LOMB 
i WE ~ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OPTICAL CO] [Ll 
\ 
I, 


ESTABLISHED 


1854 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








Mepicine 






When men first started clearing jungle 
land for pioneer banana plantations in 
Middle America, they were far from 
vitally needed medical assistance. 

So, in the early 1900’s, the United 
Fruit Company’s Great White Fleet be- 
gan to carry doctors and nurses to these 
new tropic outposts, to provide complete 
medical care, and to establish malaria 
control measures to serve the new ba- 
nana industry! 

Year by year the “lifeline” grew, until 
it covered 2,000 miles, bringing health _ 
protection to remote places, from Cuba 
to Colombia. And as 
medicine blazed the 
tropical trail, business 
men, students and tour- 
ists all cruised the Carib- 
bean, and journeyed in- 
land with ever-increasing 
confidence. Today the 
United Fruit Company’s 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR x 


PANAMA * 


. . a Steady stream of doctors, nurses and 






HONDURAS * 
COLOMBIA * 
Back the Attack with War Bonds! 


FOLLOWS THE MEN 


es into lhe. Medd. merican Jungle 


hospital equipment have traveled south fo 
40 years in ships of the Great White Fleet 


Medical Department operates 12 mod- 
ern hospitals, from which radiate scores 
of field stations. Whenever jungles are 
cleared, ‘“‘dispensarios’” are built. Med/- 
cine follows the men. 

When the blow struck Pearl Harbor, 
the Great White Fleet swung into war 
service, but the medical work in Middle 
America went on. Staffs are cooperating 
with the health officials of Middle Amer- 
ican lands. They are treating workers on 
the Pan American Highway. . . . They 
are serving men of the Armed Forces in 
isolated Caribbean posts. When ships 
can be spared to carry the 
crops of Middle Amer- 
ica tO a war-ravaged 
world, the Great White 
Fleet will be back—and 
take up the service of 
supply once more, to the 
vital Caribbean medical 


centers! 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 










quantities from that area is under dis. 
cussion 

With fuel oil from these sources, the 
East is expected to eke out the winter 
with little reserve supply on hand at any 
time, but enough coming in day by day, 
or week by week to keep all the furnaces 
going and houses reasonably warm. 

Bituminous coal. Controlled distribution 
is making available adequate, although not 
supplies of bituminous coal 
are needed. Control is exer. 
mine 


abundant, 
where they 
cised by committees of operators 
and wholesalers, who, by long experience, 
know the needs of each big industrial unit 
or area. Their job is to see that no com. 
pany or area piles up unduly large stocks 
for future use, to see that, instead, coal is 
delivered to points where stocks are low 
At a committee’s request, the Solid Fuels 
\dministration issues directives relieving 
the mines of contractual obligations to de. 
liver coal to consumers who already ar 
well stocked. 

There is one additional restriction affect. 
ing coal Kentucky 
areas, coal much in demand by railroads 
and Eastern utilities. Utilities may ae. 
cumulate no more than a 60-day supply 
Railroads are limited to 30 days’ supply if 
their coal is hauled by rail, or 45 days 
if the haul is partly by water. Other user 
of this coal are restricted to a 30-day 
supply. 

Special bituminous problems are pre. 
sented in two areas. Oregon and Washing. 
ton usually mine enough coal for their own 
needs, but their production is down from 
1,000,000 to 800,000 tons this vear. The 
deficit is being met with coal from West- 
ern Colorado. 

A shortage is in prospect in sections of 
Minnesota and in Northern Iowa and the 
Dakotas. This area uses much bituminous 
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SECRETARY ICKES 
Issues frequent warnings 
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Tre Stainless Steel this man is working on today may be in Italy, Germany 

or Japan next month . . . part of a gun, a tank or a plane. 

The Man With The Wheel knows that every piece of Stainless Steel that leaves 
his hands must meet gruelling tests on battlefronts and production lines. Trained in 
exacting apprenticeship and seasoned through experience, this workman knows that 
his skill, thoroughness and care are helping to defeat the enemy, to shorten the war 
and to save American lives. 
BACK THE ATTACK 


The products of this wheel are giving dependable service in every sector of this 
P lla ears ges ’ WITH WAR BONDS 


global war. Rust ess, largest producer of Stainless Steel, is helping to make American 
fighting weapons count where they will mean the most. Our laboratories are con- 
stantly developing and testing Stainless Steels to meet new and exacting requirements. 


War has telescoped time, crowded work that formerly took years into a brief 
span of months. We are sparing neither time nor effort to produce precision Stainless 
Steel to help America with her Number One Job — Winning the War. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Excluscuely 
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PLENTY OF 


Life 


IN DEATH 
VALLEY 





M..:- than ever today, the name Death 
Valley is a misnomer. For this important sec- 
tion of California is contributing heavily to 
the mirferal resources of our nation at war. 


It is a war which is completing the trans- 
formation of this once largely agricultural 
state into one of the great industrial areas 
of the country, where the annual net value 
of manufactured products is more than two 
and a half billion dollars. 


In this vast growth, the banking services 


of this California-wide 
been important. . 


institution have 


. and they can be im- 


portant — and valuable —to you, to any 
businessman or banker who wishes to de- 
velop his own interests and opportunities 
in this rich market of 7,500,000 people. 


Bank of Amecica 


MEMBER 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California . 








NATIONAL 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CHEQ 


TRUST anD 
SAVINGS 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS 
UES are available through authorized banks 
and agencies. They are acceptable everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 


ASSOCIATION 


.. San Francisco - Los Angeles 
















coal for domestic heat:ng, and utilities also 
are big consumers. The coal usually moves 
over the Great Lakes for transshipment by 
rail. However, consumption has increased, 
stocks are down and Lake shipping was 
icebound a month longer than usual last 
spring. Usually 10,000,000 tons of coal are 
stored on the Lake Superior docks. When 
the Lakes freeze, it is expected that stocks 
there will be down to 6,000,000 tons. 
Bituminous supply. Requirements for 
1943 were estimated at 600,000,000 tons. 
Production up to September 11 totaled 


$08,912,000 tons. Mine operators insist 
that the 600,000,000-ton goal will be 
reached, but Solid Fuels Administration 


officials consider this to be doubtful. To 
make up any deficit, there is a stock pile 
of 73,800,000 tons, a reserve that has been 
dwindling month by month. A new factor 
entered the situation with the invasion of 
Italy. The Army 200,000 
tons of coal monthly. This, in itself, is not 
a serious imroad, but officials fear it will 
be increased. 


requisitioned 


Anthracite. There is no prospect at pres- 
ent that restrictions on the purchase of 
anthracite will be tightened. These regu- 
lations permit a householder to buy half a 
winter’s supply before December 1. Deal- 
ers in some localities are short on supplies, 
and there may be delays in individual in- 
stances in getting the coal into the bin. 
However, SFA and an anthracite industry 
committee are taking steps to relieve local 
shortages. Retailers may buy no more than 
90 per cent of the amount purchased last 
year, and the 10 per cent saved is being 
needed—first of all to 
Northern localities where the need is more 


sent where it is 


immediate. 

Anthracite consumption has increased, 
as a result of the conversion of furnaces 
from oil to coal last vear, when oil first 
became scarce. Now, in view of the an- 
thracite situation, PAW no longer is ask- 
ing that oil furnaces be converted. Many 
dealers are urging their customers to use 
suitable grades of soft coal in their home 
furnaces, instead of anthracite, but the 
response is said to have been unenthusi- 
astic. 

Anthracite supply. Anthracite needs for 
1943 were put at 65,000,000 tons. Despite 
a loss of 4,000,000 tons during the strikes 
of last spring, production as of September 
11 totaled 42,000,000 tons. The current 
rate of production would more than reach 
the 65,000,000-ton goal by the end of the 
year. 

In summary. Unforeseen factors—man- 
power shortages, military demands for oil 
and coal, transportation shortages—could 
intervene at any time, and officials keep 
that possibility constantly in mind. But, so 
far as they can see now, if coal and oil are 
used economically, there will be enough to 
go around. The situation is such, in fact, 
that a mild winter could produce some 
relaxation in present restrictions. 
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Here’s how we’ pack 
a 157 pound oil gear 
for Ack-Ack 
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You'll find U. S. E. containers guarding sulfa-drugs, sutures, salt tablets, toilet 


‘i paper, field rations... Serving as packages for small parts, shipping papers, 
Photos taken at plant of 


Gilbert and Barker Co , humidity indicators . . . providing boots for rifles, case liners for overseas ship- 
West Springfield, Mass ments and moisture-vapor-water-grease-proof containers for many Ordnance 
materials. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
USE frcolective packaging 


Products of United States Envelope Company include: WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS « ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER e@ LIRWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS ¢ PAPER CUPS e TOILET TISSUE « “Rh TOWELS 








Quer There” 
it's in every 


fighting man’s thoughts 


Quer Here 


its front page 
news 





Industry is helping win the war... 


After the war is decisively won... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as 
your Own town; a world in which decent people can 
bring up their children decently. It must be a busy 


world where factories and farms are working and 
where there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 


over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 


ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 
terms of peace must be such that the people of other 


sumption of that production. 


lands can agree with them. There must be provision 
in your plans for sustained production and for con- 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 
of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
can endure, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKIL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The Internati 


onal Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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Awarded to~~ 
Huntington Works 

















Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Azserrean Busiaess 
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The outlook is for at least two more years of boom levels in industry and 
trade. It is for continued activity not much below that of the present. 

That's on the assumption of an end to the German war in mid-1944, the end 
of the Japanese war well along in or toward the end of 1945. It reflects present 
conclusion of the Government's principal appraisers. It can serve as a guide to 
business thinking. It should not be taken as a flat prediction, however. 

On the basis of official projections of probable U.S. spendings..... 

A boom level of business is almost certain for 1944. That is true even if 
German war ends late in 1943. Vast spending will continue till Japan is beaten. 

A boom level is a strong prospect for 1945. That's because war spending, 
to approach $100,000,000,000 in this fiscal year, is scheduled to exceed a level 
of $65,000,000,000 in the following year, provided Germany alone is defeated. 

Thus: War spending is likely to fall one-third in the year beginning next 
July 1. That is the schedule based on the war's probable course. However: 

In calendar 1945 nonwar Government spending is expected to increase by 
$3,000,000,000. That's federal, State, local, and reflects revived public works. 

Industry should increase its inventories by $1,000,000,000 in that year. 

Other capital expenditures are expected to increase by $2,500,000,000. 

Consumers are likely still to be spending about $89,000,000,000 a year. 

So: The gross national product, which may be $187,000,000,000 this year, is 
not unlikely in 1945 still to be $174,500,000,000. That would be 13 per cent 
under the present, but 80 per cent above 1940, and above any other past year. 

If Germany goes down in late 1943, Japan in late 1944, the 1945 outlook 
would be for more of a decline, for less of a continued boom. 





























To look at it another way.....0n the basis of the same assumptions: 

National income in 1945 should approximate $132,000,000,000. That's 14 per 
cent below rate of fourth quarter 1943, but far above 1940's $76,500,000,000. 

Personal taxes, at present rates, would take $14,500,000,000. 

Thus: In 1945, with the war pattern as outlined, individuals would have 
$117,500,000,000 available for spending. 

And: They -may have available a volume of goods and services amounting to 
$88,600,000,000 at present prices. 

This would mean about $30,000,000,000 of savings, or $7,000,000,000 under 
1943. It would pose a continuing problem of inflation control. 











Following conclusions are suggested by this rough appraisal: 

1. Outlook through 1945 is more optimistic than officials had expected. 

2. A German war ending at one time and a Japanese war ending later would 
tend to ease the problem of adjustment; would cushion the eventual shock. 

3. At least two more years of war controls appear probable. That is true 
of material allocations for industry, price and ration control for civilians. 

4. A declining rate of activity is probable in heavy industry during 1945. 

But: Consumer goods, industries, durable and nondurable, should be expanding. 














All of this doesn't mean riches for individuals or corporations. It does 
not mean that the continuing boom will generate war millionaires in number. 


(over) 





OCTOBER 1, 1942 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


For individuals, some still stiffer income tax rates are in the mill. 
For corporations, renegotiation apparently is to be continued. And: There 
is very probably to be a higher income tax, an unchanged excess-profits tax. 








In the field of taxes.....Administration program calls for the following: 

Individual incomes: A sharp increase centering most in $6,000-to-$50,000 
brackets. A base normal and surtax rate of 28 per cent may be proposed. 

Victory tax: Repeal is favored, merging this tax with normal income tax. 

Refundable taxes: A plan for postwar return of part of any increased tax on 
individual income probably will not draw renewed opposition. Plan now being 
studied would graduate refunds, returning less in proportion to bigger taxpayers. 

Exemptions and credits: Lowered exemption for married persons and lowered 
credits for dependents would be urged if Victory tax is repealed. 

Earned income credit: Repeal to be asked. 

Normal and surtax: Merging of the two, in the first bracket, may be urged. 

Withholding tax: Rate would rise to reflect any increase in basic income 
tax. Thus: If base rate was 27 per cent, withholding might be 27 per cent. 

Loophole closing: Issues of joint returns, State and local securities will 
not be raised at all strongly. Treasury is giving up on this. 

Sales tax: Still to be opposed strongly. This tax seems improbable. 

Corporation income: Increase of normal and surtax to 50 per cent likely to 
be asked. But: Congress probably will stop at 45 per cent. 

Administration wants $12,000,000,000. Congress may give $5,000,000,000. 
































Now aS to renegotiation.....Congress developments suggest this: 

Repeal: Apparently it definitely is dead. 

Renegotiation after taxes: Possible, but not yet probable. 

Court appeal: There's a chance, a growing one, for this idea. 

$500,000 limitation: Almost certain that renegotiation will be limited in 
the future to firms with $500,000 or more of renegotiable business. 

Standard articles: Apparently will not be exempt from renegotiation. 

Single board: One renegotiation board, instead of five, is possible. 

Army-Navy did a good job of selling renegotiation to Congress. 




















Father draft is just ahead and will add to your problems. 

There's no escape from the man-power pinch. It will deepen so long as the 
combined wars are being fought. It will ease as soon as Germany is defeated. 

It still is true that fathers, among men of draft age, are best employment 
risks. That is because they will stay at the bottom of draft lists and will get 
the best breaks from draft boards. Relatively few will be called-in 1943. 

Fact is that the draft is far less of a problem to industry than quitting 
on the part of workers seeking other jobs. 

We give you a more rounded man-power picture on page 45 and on page 17. 














As for some other developing situations..... 

Freight rates: It's likely that Congress will go slowly in asking the ICC 
to establish uniform freight rates throughout U.S. Transportation Board recom- 
mends it, points out that average first-class rate levels in South are 39 per 
cent above the East; those in the West, 28 to 84 per cent higher. But: This 
subject is packed with dynamite; is one that the ICC has ducked in the past. 

Price subsidies: Congress remains adamant in opposition. Result is Food 
Administration still faces problem of encouraging production at existing prices. 

Economy: There is a tendency in Congress to ask more questions about war 
appropriations; to question the need for some of the requests for money. 

Raw_ materials: Most materials remain scarce; will remain scarce so long as 
both the German and Japanese wars are under way. But: There is an improving al- 
location of available materials. Scrambles of the past are less frequent. 
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Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


““Wearing them shorter” and using them longer is a patriotic 
symbol in American offices—a symbol of Shortening the War. 
There may be only 1,000 more words in that extra inch of 
pencil—but that postpones for 1,000 words the need of graphite, 


lumber, and work-hours to make you a new one. 


One pencil stub doesn’t stand for much. Twenty million office 
workers banded together in such bits of wartime office conserva- 


tion can save tons of stuff that wars are won with. 


A. B. Dick Company, which has served the American office for 59 
years, feels it has the right to preach this little sermon on putting 
Yankee saving and Scotch thrift into American offices in wartime. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago . THe Mimeocrapu Co., Lrp., Toronto. 
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The Mimeograph duplicator is a 
trusty means of communication 
among our armed forces (just as 
it was in World War i). Back 
home it is saving man-hours 
and speeding up production 
in the great Battle of Building. 


Mimeograph 
| R duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MARYLAND’S AMBASSADOR 


OF GOOD CHEER 





FROM COAST TO COAST 


NAITONAL 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIJNAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMCRE, MD 





alert business and 
industry will begin 
putting postwar 
plans into actual 
: operation. But the 
time to start the planning is now and 
the Missouri Pacific Lines can help. 


Our industrial engineers and re- 
search experts are studying future 
transportation needs and problems in 
the Central West, South and South- 
west served by this railroad. They are 
compiling at the same time informa- 
tion about industrial resources and 
advantages—tested and proven in war 
production—which will be interest- 
ing and valuable to postwar planners. 


Newer and richer opportunities will 
be open to business and industry in 
Missouri Pacific territory after the 
war. We'll be glad to furnish facts and 
figures about them now, or make a 
special survey for you if desired. For 
prompt attention, write or wire — 


J. G. CARLISLE 














Director SOUR 
Industrial Development PACIFIC 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. 


St. Louis (3), Mo. 
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U.S.-MEXICAN ECONOMIC TIES: 
'PATTERN FOR FULL CO-OPERATION 


U.S Mexican activities 
are to be dovetailed in the same way that 
this 


with 


and economic 
integrated 
the 
Commission 


industries are 
those of Canada. This is 
the Industrial 
which met last week in Mexico City 

The U.S. members of the Industrial 
Commission are Nelson Rockefeller, Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; Wayne 
Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce: and 


country’s 
broad 


aim of new 


Thomas Lockett. Embassy Counselor o 
Affairs. The three Mexican 


members represent banking. industry and 


Economic 


the Government 

The immediate goal of the Commission 
the flow of 
needed to carry out the program of the 


is to increase U.S. supplies 
Commission for Economic Co-operation. 
April by President Roos 
Avila Camacho. That 
July. 


recommended steps to increase joint ac 


appointed last 


velt and President 


Commission’s report, submitted in 
tivities in producing war materials. It also 
“detailed 
plans for the development of all phases of 
Mexico’s the 


governmental 


recommended steps to work out 
economy . . by closest 
and 
private organizations of the two countries.” 

This new pattern of economic co-opera 


co-operation between 


tion received its initial impetus at the 
height of the German submarine cam 


paign. Mexico, with her road and rail con 
nections with the U.S.. 


critical materials that other countries could 


was able to deliver 


not ship. The close collaboration begun at 
that time has been increasing ever since 
Transportation. Mexico’s basic need for 
a broader economy is a transportation sys 
tem that would permit rapid and cheap 
distribution — of 
products. A con- 
struction program already is under way to 
handle a greater output of minerals and 
farm products from developed regions, anc 
to connect new sources of critical materials 
with existing trunk lines. The U.S. Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Transportation is 
co-operating with a $10,000,000 program 
Mexico spent $35,000,000 on highways 
in 1942. This included a $10,000,000 credit 
from the Export-Import Bank, spent on 
uncompleted sections of the Pan-American 
Highway. Other new roads will connect 
Mexico’s Pacific and Gulf coasts. 
Agriculture. Storage facilities are under 
construction to carry over seasonal food 
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domestic and imported 


railroad and highway 























































the 
balance fan 


This is part of Mexicay 


- irpluses 
Government’s program to 


production, increase self-sufficiency, an 


raise nutrition standards. Diversification 
of agriculture is under way with the intro 
duction of products formerly importe 
from the Far East. Output of guavule rub 
ber. castor beans, fibers. cinchona, rotenon 
and vegetable oils is growing. 

Minerals. U.S 


equipment helped Mexico to double mi 


funds, technical aid an 
eral output from 50,000,000) pesos (abou 
$10,000,000) a month in 1941 to 100,000 
000 pesos a month in 1943. In this perio 
exports of mercury rose 82 per cent. lea 
103 per cent and zine 188 per cent. 
Industry. Secondhand U.S. machinen 
and small plants transplanted south of the 
Rio Grande are helping Mexican industry 
to relieve the wartime scarcity of man 
imported 
New or expanded industries include. tex 
tiles. 
and 


manufactured goods usually 


canning. cement. chemicals.  glas 


shoes. A calcium carbide plant sup 
plies acetylene for welding and illumina 
Doubled capacity of the Monterre 
steel plant reduces the Mexican need fo 
U.S. iron and steel. 

Trade with the U. S. Despite this indus 
trial expansion. Mexico will continue t 


tion 


depend on U S. mass-produced goods like 
trucks, 
tractors and rolling stock. U.S. produetior 
of these limited by 
while Mexican exports of min- 


radios, refrigerators, machinery 


articles is wartime 
scarcities, 
erals and agricultural. products continue 
to grow. As a result, Mexico’s balance of 
trade is mounting steadily. Gold stocks 
rose from $39,000,000 in December, 194. 
to $126.000,000 in June, 1948. Deposits i 
U.S. banks now to $300,000,000 
At the J.S. capital again & 
investing in Mexican industry. 

Postwar outlook. Industrialization will 
the standard of living in Mexico 
The 61,000 Mexicans now working on U.S 
farms and railroads are learning American 
methods. Large dollar balances can sup- 
port growing Mexican imports of U.S 
goods. In turn, the U.S. will rely increas 
ingly on Mexico for products, such as 
zinc. whose output is declining in this 
country. The work of the Industrial Com- 
mission now sitting in Mexico City is te 


amount 
same time, [ 


raise 





provide a permanent basis for this “cot 
structive economic co-operation.” 
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NORTH AFRICAN CONVOYS, life 
lines of all our Mediterranean oper- 
ations, are guarded by “flat tops” 
every mile of the way. Here is an 
F4F4 U. S. Navy fighter coming in 


FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


U. S. M-4 MEDIUM TANKS, which - 
have performed so outstandingly in ' 
the North African and Sicilian cam- 
paigns, have most of their ‘“‘life 
lines” — oil lines, fuel lines and 








from a mission while on the flight deck a 
signal officer waves directions to the pilot. 


IFE LINES of supply will be as im- 
L portant after the war as now. Food 
and other products must ride to mar- 
ket. Trucks must roll, planes fly, ships 
sail the trade routes of the world. 


So it is, too, with “life lines” of 
Bundy Tubing. Now used in more 
than 5,000 different parts of Allied 
weapons and equipment, they will 
serve thousands of vital needs when 
peace comes, 


Today, you find Bundy Tubing in 
planes, jeeps, tanks, trucks, tractors, 
ammunition, ships of every size and 





Bundy Tubing. 


U.S. Nevy Photograph 


type. It transmits power and pres- 
sure—carries gas, oil and refrigerants 
—combines lightness with strength in 
structural parts. 





War has more than doubled the 
variety and scope of Bundy products. 
It has created new and better alloys— 
developed scores of new uses. 





All this experience 
creased plant capacity — will be at 
your disposal to help you engineer 
and build better peacetime products 
after Victory. Bundy Tubing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, 


BUNDY ,TUBING 








ENGINEERED TO 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


backed by in- 


conduits, as well as track links—made from 


Official Signa! Corps Photograph 





CPS aa 4 
Officia! Signa! Corps Photograph 


This huge U. S. Army Tournapull Carryall, 
photographed while leveling off refilled 
bomb craters in a North African air- 
drome, has many of its tubing “‘life lines” 
— by Bundy. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 








BUNDYWELD double-walled eteel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 7," O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel 


BUNDY ELECTRICWELD «tee! 
tubing. Single - walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
im sizes up to and including 
2" 0. D. Can be furnished tin- 


coated outside in emaller sizes. 


BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled, from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all eteel; Monel in- 
side—steel outeide; Monel outside—steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 5%" O. D. 











MRS. BROWN’ 


has learned her Motor-Lesson! 








iy isn’t only that Bridget left her to take a defense plant job... 
Mary Brown was willing to add housework to Red Cross 


and salvage drives, as her bit in the war effort. But when she 
offered to make cookies and cakes for the U.S. O. she hadn’t 
counted on mixing them up by hand! 

What Mary Brown may not realize is that the war, which 
makes it difficult to repair her old mixer and impossible to buy 
a new one, is opening the way for much better appliances in the 
days to come. Consider motors, for example. To operate certain 
vital accessories on military aircraft, Dumore engineers have 
developed many special motors, amazingly lighter, more pow- 
erful, more versatile, and-more rugged than anyone had even 
imagined possible a few years ago. 

After Victory ... the ingenuity of America’s product designers 
will use these Dumore developments to provide the kind of 
appliances Mrs. Brown wants...and new devices for office, 
factory and farm, that will surpass all former standards of per- 
formance and reliability—because they are powered by Dumore! 


%* Not a real person but typical of many harassed housewives today! 










Manufacturers : 
“Motor-Planning”’ is the first 
step in developing your new 
appliances. Let Dumore engi- 
neers help you. Their experience, 
knowledge and suggestions 
are yours, without obligation! 


Headquarters for 
Fractional Horsepower 
Electric Motors 








THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION ¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN 


_ People. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his 
position in the Southwest Pacific are the 
subjects of a new and an intensive con- 
troversy. This dispute involves the strat- 
egy to be used in the war against Japan. 
It involves the importance of the role 
assigned to General MacArthur in that 
war. And, regardless of the General's 
wishes in the matter, it also involves his 
status as a Republican presidential pos- 
sibility. 

General MacArthur brought the dispute 
into the open himself with a statement 
that puzzled both military men and _poli- 
ticians. This statement, as some read it, 
hinted that the General’s own strategy for 
carrying the war to Japan had been dis- 
approved. He also intimated that he felt 
he had been given a subordinate position 
in the Japanese war—since the appoint- 





—Acme 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 
His statements puzzle 


ment of Lord Louis Mountbatten as su- 
preme commander in Southeastern Asia 

The ensuing dispute has produced con- 
flicting statements and many are wonder- 
ing just what General MacArthur’s situa- 
tion is, from both a military and political 
point of view. The facts are: 


MacArthur and Mountbatten. Three 


thousand miles of island-strewn ocean sep- 
arate the operations of General McArthur 
and Lord Louis. Lord Louis is to strike in 
Burma and against Singapore. General 
MacArihur’s drive is northward from Aus- 
tralia. Much territory must be taken by 
each, before their forces come into contact. 
Eventually, some sharp delineation of the 
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EET MAINE’S GREATEST TRAVELER 


An Aroostook 
Aristocrat 


a 





About now this native State of 

Mainer — and literally millions of 

his cousins, aunts, and relatives — 

starts the long trek to dinner tables 

all over the Eastern United States; yes, even West of 

the Mississippi and way down in the heart of Texas. 

And this year he’ll be visiting war spots all over the 
globe. 

Maine farmers, it is estimated, are producing 
54,000,000 bushels of potatoes in 1943 — Aroostook 
County alone produces more than any single state! 
And right now it is harvest time. Travel time, too! 
That means moving 50,000 carloads over the Boston 
and Maine rails on the way to world-wide markets. 

So when the Aroostook Aristocrat arrives, treat him 
kindly because he has been raised and brought up to 
be about the best of vegetables. Certainly right now 
he’s got a mighty important war job supplying real 


uniform. 





Treat him well. Not only because he’s been given a 
lot of attention in the fields of his home towns, but he 
has also been handled with care by all of us who run 
railroads. On his way to you we have shown him great 
respect — speeded him on his way and delivered him 
to you in all his delicious freshness. Whether you bake 
him in your oven, French fry him, boil him or mash 
him, or eat him in your favorite restaurant or hotel, 
remember he is important to you for good health. 

Remember, too, that in order to get Maine potatoes 
to you along with many other foods from Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, New York and Massachusetts, 
a railway transportation system, busy with the needs of 
the Armed Forces, must carry on without int erruption. 
That we and other American railroads Fi 
are able to meet the needs of a Wartime 
America is due in no small measure { 
to the understanding of the ME. 


5 
ay 
a 











wholesome nourishment to all of us in and out of American traveling and ship- jo \ ‘ 
ping public. "yf rT Pr 
fq ys 
NY 
= | MASS... °V° 
BOSTON and MAINE °°. 
iene” tate fo 








ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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territories in which they are in command 


auld mon tell ve td a peace ia But that is some 


| Strategic considerations. General Mac. 





Mature men, discerning users of fine Scotch Arthur favors striking at Japan as directly 


and quickly as possible. He would accom- 





whiskies, will tell you that a single statement 
; ; fm eee . plish this by his northward movement. On 
explains their preference for Teacher’s... the way north, he would deal smashing 
blows to the major Japanese island bases 
only, not pausing for the long and bloody 
job of mopping up the myriad minor 
island bases held by the enemy. Bot) 
President Roosevelt and General Mac. 
Arthur agree that the latter process, called 
‘island hopping,” would be too costly. 
Strategy enfered the present dispute 
because General MacArthur’s statement 
implied that his method of attack had 
been denounced as “island hopping.” Some 
interpreted this as meaning that the Gen 
eral and the Allied high command were nf 
disagreement. This was denied in_ high 
places in Washington. These circles said 
that General MacArthur’s strategy had 
been adopted many months ago and was 
being followed under his own direction 
Mode since 1630 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, itd., Glasgow One explanation offered was that Aus 


tralian newspapers had called the Mae. 
. | Arthur strategy “island hopping,” and 
that General MacArthur’s statement was 
Toi 4@1@) 2 
a reply to them. 


. Men and materials for the Southwest 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky Pacific. In common with the Navy and 
with other Army commanders in the Pa- 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 | cific area, General MacArthur has in- 
————— sisted that more attention should be giver 
\ to that area. He has asked repeatedly for 
more men, planes, ships and war materials 
There has been only a slight increase in the 
flow of men and weapons to the Mac- 
Arthur command. Some regarded the Mac- 
Arthur statement as, among other things 
directed toward that situation. 
MacArthur for President? General Mae 
Arthur has said he wants to retire after 
the war. Nevertheless: 
Several highly placed Republicans 
SMART P 0 UIET | headed by Senator Vandenberg of Michi 
, gan, are booming him for the Presidency 
CONVENIENT | The idea has caught on. A recent Gallup 
; poll shows the General running as strongly 
In these three words lies the secret of | as Wendell L. Willkie, although surpassed 


the Hotel Chatham's appeal to impor- by President Roosevelt and Governor 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- D é . fN Y k 
livened by new decorative treatments, gs a eee 











TROOP TRAINS! 





THEY GET ff 
THERE BY 


the Chatham, with its quiet side-street Some of the General’s backers have beer 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- murmuring that he has been held to his 
come convenience to Grand Central comparatively inconspicuous Pacific com 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a mand, and even denied men and materials 
pleasing and suitable background for by the Administration, for the purpose 6 


your most exacting New ‘k activities. . . “as 
: ng York activities stunting his political growth 





rhree restaurants—each keyed to a Additionally, where politics is concerned 
different mood—add to the pleasure . : > , ‘ 
. “5 : Army officers are forbidden to run fol 
| a Chatham visit affords. "Vhs 
office. And they can resign their commis 
Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 sions in wartime onlv with difficulty and 
Spacious Suites from $12 . e . ' 
for a-very limited number of reasons—no 


HOTEL including politics. 


Helping America’s railroads move | 
millions of troops with speed and safety 
is the famous Hamilton Railway Watch. } \| 
It’s one of many highly-precise Hamil- } 
ton timing instruments now serving in | 
every branch of our fighting forces. 


Because of these circumstances, the poll 


wth Vf Ja ticians, as well as the military men, were 
(Zh interested in General MacArthur's state 
Frank VW. f.egan, /..anager ment 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th Ct., New York 
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in the This 270-ft. rotary kiln at Anaconda, Montana, is the largest oven of its kind in the world. 
Ma 
Mae- 
hings As this global war developed, America became ever, and incapable of practical recovery by any 
a shut off from nearly 75% of her normal imports known process. For a number of years, Ana- 
ai at- 
. afte of manganese . . . an essential ingredient in conda had been carrying on special research 
, every pound of alloy steel. seeking to develop an efficient method of treat- 
iCcans 
Michi With very little available domestic production ing the ores. Success came in 1939—just when 
dency ; a the acuteness of the need became apparent. 
Galluyy of manganese, there was an imperative need for 
rongly - . , a : . 
naildl # new source of supply, nocwitheranding svock- Anaconda engineers and construction forces 
Vverno! piles and some continuing shipments from the ‘ ae ; ; 
swung into action. An entire new manganese 
Caribbean. A combination of foresight, and fast a ‘ 
e beet plant was built and when America entered the 
to his hard work made possible on-time deliveries of te a ss : 
war, production was in full swing helping to 
c com essential manganese from our own U.S. resources. 2. P : 
aterials make our steel industry independent of foreign 
pose o At Butte, Montana, Anaconda Copper Mining sources of supply. Production achievements like 
oui Company controlled large deposits of manga- this are typical of American industry—and of 
un fot _hese ores. They were extremely low-grade, how- the way Anaconda answered the call to war. 
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NEW ANSWERS 


TO YOUR 


Building Problems 


HATEVER Construction or remodeling 

you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these new multiple-function 
products, developed by Celotex for war- 
time building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire- 
resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING BOARD 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


ROOFING 
ROCK WOOL 
LATH— PLASTER—ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 











“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thos: 
not intended for publication, and thos: 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On ‘Unconditional Surrender’ 
Sir:—I have read and reread your edi- 
torial, “The People’s Will” (USN. Sept. 
17). It started me thinking. We have of- 
fered the “unconditional — sur- 
render.” We have not given them any as- 


Germans 


surance as to what it will mean to them in 
freedom, liberty, economic or political ac- 
tion, should they accept our terms. 

It seems to me that, if we give the Ger- 
man people some specific program as to 
what it will be like for them, after surren- 
dering unconditionally, and assume that 
they, as a people, would share in the Four 
Freedoms, they would find a quick way to 
force their leaders to bow to their will. 

For a whole people to accept an “uncon- 
ditional surrender” ultimatum 
giving blank check, properly 
signed. I think that’s asking too much. 
Dayton, Ohio JJ.D. 


would be 
away a 


* * * 


Cost of Living in Alaska 

Sir:—IL wish to comment on your recent 
article in The United States News about a 
potato glut on the market. It is unfortu- 
nate that there is so much im one place 
and not enough in another. 

In Alaska, for instance, we pay 20 cents 
per pound for potatoes, $1.50 a dozen for 
eges, S18 per 100 pounds for flour and 
sugar and $1 per can for corned beef. These 
prices include the plane and boat freight. 

In some magazines I read of people kick- 
ing about the price of food. They have no 
kick coming. As for us, we pay and do the 
best we can on our small wages of S10 a 
day. 


Bettles, Alaska 


Grorce W. Hersert 


* * * 


Deferment for Strikers? 

Sir:—There is a wide dissent from the 
that induction of strikers into the 
Army when they cease work in a war in- 
dustry, and especially in illegal strikes, is 
a “penalty.” The main issue is that de- 
granted only to useful war 
workers, and stops when workers cease to 


idea 


ferment is 


be useful. 

When a cannot quit farming 
without losing deferment, is there any rea- 
son why a striker from any job should be- 
come a loafer and retain deferment? We 
fail to see the logic interpreted either in 
economics, social practices or patriotism. 
Tyler, Texas F. G. Swanson 


farmer 


Wanted: 


TRAINED 
EXECUTIVE 


Large corporation has opening for 
a man trained in management, irre- 
spective of the field. Procurement 
experience is desirable, but main re- 
quirement is managerial ability. Ex- 
ecutive 35-40 with record of proven 
performance and potential capacity 
for carrying increased responsibility 
is required. This major position in- 
volves the direction of important 
operations. Statement of qualifica- 
tions and experience, including age 
and draft status, may be’ submitted 
through a third party, if desired. Re- 
plies will be treated in strict conf- 
dence. 


Address: 
The United States News 
BOX 10, 
1729 RCA Building, 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 111 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 15, 1943, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1943. equal to 24; of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
October 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at 12:00 o'clock noon, Pacific 
War Time, on September 30, 1943. 
The Transfer Books wil! not be closed. 

E. J BicKxertt, Treasurer 

San Francisco, California 











FRONT... 


will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
noiseless, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 
ELECTROLIFT worm- : 
drive electric hoists are built of finest ae 
throughout and will give years of dependable 
reliable performance. 
@ Submit your materials handling problems 4 
our engineers for recommendations. 


ELrectroLirrt, Inc. 
90 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
ELECTROLIFT 
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FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 
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A BASSOON is 








funny to look at, hard to play...and very very 





difficult to reproduce by radio... yet it comes to 











you with uncanny exactness on a Scott! 
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E H SCOTT 
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, might never recognize a 
Bassoon if you met, or heard, one... 
but its low vibrant note is vital in fine 
music. Composers use it for that sub- 
stance and shading which mean so 
much to the brilliance of a performance. 
But to experience what the composer 
wrote and the orchestra played, you 
must hear the Bassoon in its own tone 
and timbre, as a Scott brings it to you. 

For a Scott brings you each in- 
strument in its own true voice... un- 
altered, distinct . . . with all the over- 
tones which bejewel the fabric of fine 
music. Naturally, because of the Scott’s 
amazing fidelity and reach, it was put 
into “active service” at once. Conse- 
quently the Scott-you-might-have-owned 
is patrolling the oceans that bear our 
ships... bringing messages from far- 
flung bases to convoys, merchantmen 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


and ships of the line... or relieving 
the tense hours of our seamen who 
listen hungrily for their favorite pro- 
grams from home. 

If you love fine music, you will 
want a Scott. You will want to join the 
distinguished company of musicians, 
composers, ambassadors and notables 
in 154 countries who listen with this 
amazing instrument. Truly no greater 
musical experience could ever be 
yours, and after the war we'll build a 
Scott for you! 




















_ Yash 








gion Whuppers. 












Russia’s Bargaining Edge . . . Conflict Over Policy On | 
Food Prices... Bigger Role for General Donovan? | 


Gen. George C. Marshall has, for more 
than a year, been the accepted choice 
as supreme commander of Allied 
forces when the time came for the 
war’s final showdown. Stories that 
General Marshall was being demoted 
were circulated in an effort to influ- 
ence the choice of a successor if the 
General gave up his position as U.S. 
Chief of Staff. 


x *k * 


There is nothing to the widely circu- 
lated report that General Marshall 
opposed the appointment of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten as Allied com- 
mander of operations out of India. 
Actually, General Marshall actively 
favored the selection of Lord Louis 
for the Far Eastern task. 


= ® ® 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is protest- 
ing what looks to him to be a diver- 
sion of available materials from his 
active war theater to what now is an 
inactive and a long-range theater of 
operations, in Burma. There are signs 
that General MacArthur’s attitude is 
not far out of line with some U.S. 
naval opinion. 


2: 2 


Josef Stalin timed the coming Mos- 
cow conference on postwar political 
issues in a way that gives him the 
strongest possible bargaining power. 
Russian armies are not so far from the 
borders of prewar Poland. 


x *k * 


It is not likely that Cordell Hull, as 
Secretary of State, will take part in 
any of the coming conferences on 
postwar settlements where long and 
arduous airplane trips are involved. 
Mr. Hull’s health is not robust enough 
to permit long strain. 


=~ 2 ® 


President Roosevelt was forced to in- 
tervene personally and firmly to get 
an agreement on tax recommenda- 
tions to. be offered to Congress by 


68 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and 
Economic Stabilizer Vinson. It ap- 
pears in the final settlement that Mr. 
Morgenthau gave more ground than 
did Mr. Vinson. 


* & & 


The initiative for the visit to Wash- 
ington of Britain’s Lord Keynes came 
from the British economist and not 
from this Government. Lord Keynes 
is seeking a basis for agreement on 
postwar plans for money stabilization 
and for world investment. 


= 2 @ 


Nelson Rockefeller, as Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and Leo 
Crowley, as head of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, are not to merge their 
organizations into the Department of 
State. Samuel I. Rosenman, for the 
White House, and Wayne Coy, for 
the Budget Bureau, favored that 
merger, but it appears not to have 
gone over with the President. 


x * * 


One important official in a war agency 
reports that he spends more than 40 
per cent of his time on jurisdictiona! 
matters involving other agencies seek- 
ing to encroach on his preserves. He 
reports this to be true at present, after 
White House orders have driven these 
interagency disputes underground. 


x * * 


It isn’t true that Marvin Jones, as 
War Food Administrator, and Chester 
Bowles, as manager of OPA, are see- 
ing eye to eye on matters of food 
price policy. WFA’s Jones wants to 
go further than OPA in meeting the 
viewpoint of farmers who now are 
rather hostile toward the Administra- 
tion. 
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A move is on foot to make Brig. Gen. 
William Donovan, present head of the 
Office of Strategic Services, the di- 
rector of all wartime political intelli- 
gence work while setting up a central 


office of military intelligence that| 
would co-ordinate the work of the 
Army and Navy. \ 
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Marriner Eccles is _ differing with 
Henry Morgenthau and the Treasury| 
experts on the plan for postwar mean! 
stabilization. Mr. Eccles inclines to 
the view that the Treasury is placinj! 
too much emphasis upon gold an¢ 
upon restrictions that might hampe 
operations of any money-control au 
thority. 
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Mr. Roosevelt wishes now that he hag 
asked Congress for a national servic 
act at a time when he could have hai 
it. At the time, however, the Presider: 
accepted the advice of Bernard Be 
ruch, who opposed a draft of labo 
Now it is doubtful if Congress woul 
approve even a modified labor draft 


* 2 @ 


Robert Doughton, as head of the pow: 
erful House Ways and Means Con: 
mittee, is reported to be saying thi 
he will vote for no increases in ind: 
vidual income tax rates until the Vic 
tory tax is repealed. The catch i: 
however, that Walter George, head 0 
the equally powerful Senate Finan 
Committee, is author of the Victor 
tax and remains to be convinced the 
it isn’t a good tax. 


x k * 


Idea here is that Russian criticism 
the Allied Military Government red 
ly is a bid to participate in that activ 
ty on an equal basis with the Brits 
and U.S. governments. 


e 2 @& 


Harry Hopkins may go to Mosc 
for the important conferences sche 
uled there if his health permits. 


x * * 





State Department experts are sitt 
in with the Treasury in the conie 
ences with Britain’s Lord Keynes! 
world money plans. 
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“| WHEN CAN A MAN BUY SCHENLEY ? 
3 ft v a - 
cing Royal Reserve 
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the . Your dealer: “Cheer up! We still 3. Your dealer: “Mister. are you 
fa . have SCHENLEY. Not every day wrong! SCHENLEY Royal Reserve 
» hat but more often than you'd think! prices haven't gone up a_ nickel, 
iden! SCHENLEY isn't making a drop of except for State and Federal taxes. 
| Be. whiskey; what you buy today comes Don't hesitate to ask for some, any 
m from pre-war reserves. So its got time. When we have any, we want 
po to be portioned out... and used you to have it... Shall | wrap 

in moderation ... to see us all up a bottle for you now?” 
through.” 
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» ind (7 » You: “Yes. Pveread that SCHENLEY 4. You: “You bet! [ don’t mind mak- 
e Vic is making only alcohol for war. But ing a bottle of SCHENLEY go a bit 
tch is | suppose that means they've had farther, when it means | can con- 
ead ¢ to inerease prices on a fine whiskey tinue to get some for the duration!” 
an like Royal Reserve?” 


d the Back The Attack — 
-. buy MORE War Bonds! 
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Mose Thee’s still enough 
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Lo enjoy in moderation : 
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BLENDED WHISKE) 66 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old; 40 straight whiskey, 60% neutral spirits 
distilled from fruit and grains. 23°; straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corporation, N.Y. ¢ 
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Theyve Got What it Takes! 


They’re flying sentries guarding our coast lines 
. . . day-and-night couriers of vital war 
equipment .. . the 20,000 skilled 

pilots of the Civil Air Patrol! 


IT'S CAMELS 
FOR ME— 
THEY HAVE A RICH, 
FULL FLAVOR 
_ AND AN EXTRA 
MILDNESS THATS SO 
EASY ON MY 
THROAT 


<\\ Meer Flight Officer GAY GAHAGAN 


She’s a veteran of six years’ flying... had logged 
more than 200 hours in the air even before she 
P joined the Civil Air Patrol. Her smoking log? 


Ps — “I’ve smoked Camels for five years,” she says. 
¢ a — siet 3 : ; , : 
P Svs - 4 , Their delightful taste has a fresh appeal with 
7 C A ae every puff—and Camels don’t get my throat.” 
Yl >= | See if you don’t agree with Flight Officer Gay 
\ \ Gahagan—give Camels the test of your own taste 
'A 4) and throat... your own “T-Zone,” 


The favorite cigarette with 
men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and the Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records.) 


WAR BONDS 


“OPS.” It’s Flight Officer Gay Gahagan giy. 
ing the “orders of the day” in the Opera. 
tions Room, and it’s just like a regular Air 
Force “briefing’—even to the Camel ciga- 
rettes. For Camels are the pick of pilots—the 
choice of smokers everywhere. 


ARMY MISSION. Rushing key Army person- 
nel or special equipment to distant camps is 
just one of the important jobs of the mea 
and women CAP pilots. Here is CAP Flight 
Officer Gahagan. Her destination is an Army 
secret, but it’s no secret that her favorite 
cigarette is Camel —see left. 





The 'v Zone”... where 


cigarettes are judged 


The "T-ZONE"—Taste and Throat 
—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you... and how it affects 
your throat. Based on the experi- 
ence of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE" to a "T.” 


iston-Salem, North Carolina 











